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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY SEES AMERICA 


Rock Pile Reminiscences—Thru Cody Into Yellowstone Park 


days on a government rock pile, swinging 

a 24-pound sledge and making little ones 

out of big ones. Our camp and the mountain- 

~ gide which furnished the rocks that we were 
breaking lay just outside the borders of Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and the Yellowstone 

Trail, from Cody, Wyoming, to the park, led 
thru our camp and skirted the foot of our locus 

operandi. 

The only apparent ambition of our lazy rock 
pile boss was to see that none of us missed a 
stroke, and he spent most of his hours perched 
upon a rail beside the road watching us work. 
I believe that he enjoyed his job more than we 
did ours. 

It was at the height of the tourist season and 
all day long the proeession of autos came grind- 
ing along that curving grade that led past the 
big government dam and on into the park. The 
tourists would wave at us as they rode past and 
sometimes they would stop at the foot of our 
hillside to cool their motors or to admire the 
marvelous Shoshone Lake, whose beauties we 
had almost grown tired of, or to engage our 
overseer in conversation which would some- 
times run like this: 

‘‘How many men have you got here?”’ 

‘“‘About twenty-five here and about fifty 
down there below.”’ 

‘Does the government pay these poor devils 
for working on construction jobs like this?’’ 

_ Yes, about 55 cents per hour. But they’re 
not all devils.’’ I believe he thought we were, 
however. 

“That intelligent looking chap over there, 
leaning on the big sledge—what is he in for?’’ 

I overheard a tourist ask the boss one day, and 
it was so hard for the boss to realize that he 
meant me, that the tourist had to point, and I 
saw that it was really I whom he meant. 


Objects to Calling Me Intelligent 


‘*What do you mean ‘in for’?’’ said the boss, 
more angry because the tourist had used the 
word ‘‘intelligent’’ than on account of the in- 
sinuation that we were convicts. ‘‘The only 
thing he is ‘in for’ is a good bawling out if he 
leans too heavy on that sledge 


Paay years ago, in 1921, I spent th rty 


By Francis A. Flood 


b 


else.’’ And then he added a little more loudly, 
in ease I hadn’t been able to hear it all, ‘‘ An’ 
some 0° ‘em are pretty apt to get fired most 
any time, too.’’ 

This work in a government construction 
camp was simply a part of my two years of 
homesteading experiencé in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near Yellowstone Park, four or five years 
ago, and now that I was returning for the first 
time since 1921, and bringing a bride with 
me, the old familiar scenes brought back mem- 
ories of those days of hard work and harder 
times, and I regaled my patient wife with nu- 

















The fog in the background is the giant geyser, 
largest in the world. The geezer gazing 
at the geyser is Flood. 


merous brave tales of the adventures of those 
days as we approached my old stamping- 
grounds in the west. 

We had set out on our honeymoon trip to see 
Yellowstone Park, which I had not seen before, 
altho I had lived right at the gateway for two 
years while homesteading. We had headed for 
the Cody entrance, and our route would take 
us past the dam neighborhood where I had 
worked on the rock pile. 

We finally arrived at Cody, the nearest town 
to the eastern entrance, on the day before the 
Fourth of July, but in spite of the fact that the 


big annual three-day rodeo was in full swing, 
with all its attendant thrills and excitement, 
when we arrived, we left that wild little city af- 
ter only.an hour’s visit and hurried on to the 
Shoshone dam, nine miles farther on. 

I had spent two glorious Fourths in the gay 
little town of Cody and needed not a third to 
make me feel that I knew the town. Five years ~ 
before, when three of us had sauntered into the 
old hotel that was then operated by the widow 
of Buffalo Bill, the waitress looked us over and 
doubtingly asked us if we could write, before 
she handed up the slip for us to write down 
our order. That proved that as far as appear- 


ances and actions went, we were just as good as 


citizens of the town even then. 

At ‘‘Wolfville,”’ the wide-open airdeme 
danee. hall in Cody, the sky was the limit, as it 
was everywhere else in town during the annual 
three-day stampede and rodeo that always be- 
gins on the Fourth of July. Everybody wears 
chaps, riding boots, and spurs, loud-speaking 
silk shirts and Hell’s Half-Acre hats—that is, 
every one except the real cowboys who come to 
town to take part in the riding and bulldog- 
ging contests. The way to tell a real cowboy in 
Cody is to pick out the man who is not dressed 
that way. And the dude with the most ‘‘dog’’ 
on, who saunters down the street slapping his 
or her leg with a new whang quirt is ugnally 
the most recent arrival from the commonplace 
districts where tourists usually come from. 


A Hopeless Tangle of Spurs and Chaps 


The dance was on in full swing at Wolfville 
when we hit this wild and woolly little western 
metropolis. Dudes of all sexes were struggling 
over the packed dance floor, a hopeless tangle 
of spurs and chaps and quarter-section hats, 
when they would have been plenty crowded if 
they had all been compactly dressed in bathing 
suits. The extra outer rigging made it doubly 
complicated and added to the excitement and 
noise, and the only instrumental sounds that 
could be heard above the din of excited voices 
was the frequent barking out of some inspired 
six-gun banging away in the midst of the crowd, 
pointed safely skyward only by that same spe- 
cial providence that looks out 





handle.’’ 
“Why, er—aren’t these— 
isn’t this a convict gang? I 
was just wondering what crime 
that hardened young man had * 
committed.’’ The tourist had 
changed his adjective, and I 
believe that he really thought 
then that the reason they had 
given me the only 24-pound 
sledge on the job was because 
it had the strongest handle to 
an on. 
The boss warmed up to the 
new adjective of the tourist 
Mmediately. ‘‘What crime, 
Say? Well, he’s probably com- 
mitted all kinds of crimes, but 
€s always been too slick to 
get caught, I reckon, for this 
4in’t no bunch of convicts, 
Pardner; these men are all 
free, white and twenty-one, an’ 
are working for the govern- 
Ment on the construction of 
» “is dam and power house for 
_ Wages, and can quit—or get 
)-ea—)just the same as if they 
© working for anybody 















“Fifteen minutes for lunch” beside the artificial lake formed by the big 


Shoshone Dam. 


a 


for drunken men-and small 
children. 

But I knew that I had seen 
enough of this from my previ- 
ous experience in this old home 
town of Buffalo Bill, and I 
knew that my wife had seen 
enough of it without even see- 
ing anything, and so we left 
town without engaging in any 
of the festivities of the night 
at all. 

Nine. miles out from Cody 
we came to the dam neighbor- 
hood where I had worked so 
hard. The Shoshone river in 
the ages past had split a moun- 
tain of solid granite right in 
two and then rushed down ~ 
thru the narrow canyon cut 
between the high granite cliffs 
on either side. In 1908, the 
second highest dam in the 
world had been thrown across 
this narrow gap, and a solid 
slab of concrete, 110 feet thick — 
at the base and 10 feet thick 
at the top, now rises 328 feet 
into (Coneluded.on page 12) 
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A CITY MAN’S ANALYSIS 


CERTAIN city man, who is known to a 

number of the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, has been in close touch with the farm de- 
pression because of the fact that he has had 
to foreclose on many thousands of acres of farm 
land. ‘ This man is as conservative as a New 
England Yankee and the conclusions which he 
reaches concerning the causes of the bad agri- 
cultural situation are worth careful study by 
our readers because they present so fully the 
point of view of many people who misunder- 
stand us. 

He thinks that practically all of our farmers 
either bought large quantities of blue-sky stock 
or indulged in the land boom. If they have not 
done this, he claims that they have either been 
lazy or wasteful in their purchase of automo- 
biles. Furthermore, he says that there are 
hundreds of farmers who have exercised ordi- 
nary good horse sense who are making a fine 
success in spite of the so-called hard times. Ac- 
cording to this gentleman, the agitation which 
is going on today is political in origin. Men 

want to get into office and so they fan the dis- 
content. of the farmers who were ruined either 
by their own bad judgment, their laziness or 
their extravagance. The price situation as it 
‘exists today, according to this man, really isn’t 
bad. All that the farmers need to do is to 
work and be thrifty and frugal. 

The man who holds these views is a gentle- 
man in the best sense of the word, and, more- 
over, is thoroly honest in his opinion. There 
are only a few men of this kind left in the 
smaller towns of Iowa. somewhat more in Des 
Moines, and a large number farther east. The 
position of the Des Moines conservative as giv- 
en herewith: really summarizes the position of 
all these men most excellently, and it is worth 
while for our farm leaders to become thoroly 
familiar with this point of view. 

In some cases it is worth while to try to edu- 
“eate men of this sort, but in other cases it will 
be found that they are so sure of their own 
wisdom that it is impossible to insert a new idea 
into their minds. They have the instinctive 
feeling that farmers are likely to be lacking in 
good sense °nyway. 

The point to make in talking with men of 
this sort is that while blue-sky stocks and the 
land boom have undoubtedly ruined a number 
of farmers, yet the situation as it exists today 
and as it is likely to continue for some years, 
is due to something else altogether. Point out 
the surplus problem and emphasize particular- 
ly that 20 per cent of our pork products are 


ay + exported ; - point out the reversal in trade bal- 








ER 


ances between the United States and Durope 
which has resulted from the war, and show 
how this has destroyed Europe as an effective 
buyer of our surplus agricultural products; 
say that the reversal in trade balances result- 
ing from the war hits the farmer directly and 
that this is a matter of definite government 
concern. 

Extremely conservative men of the sort re- 
ferred to are ignorant rather than malicious. 
As a matter of fact, there are a number of 
shrewd farmers who are proud of the way in 
which they have managed to weather the storm, 
who have somewhat similar views. We wish to 
say, however, that these people are definitely 
ignorant both of the surplus problem and of 
international financial relationships as they are 
working out today. We believe that these men, 
while they are doing it ignorantly, are definite- 
ly traitors to the section of the country in 
which they live. It is all right to preach thrift 


and industry, that is a good way to get ahead 
of the other fellow—it always has worked and 
always will work. These virtues will not cure 
the present corn belt situation, however. Those 
who so claim are ostriches with their heads 
buried in the sand. 





YOU TAKE YOUR CHOICE © 


HE difficulty of finding out just where the 

administration stands on the export plan 
was instanced last week at the time of Secre- 
tary Jardine’s speech before the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. We quote headlines from 
two newspapers on this speech. Both of the 
papers were doubtless trying to give their read- 
ers an honest statement of the situation. Yet 
this was the result: 


‘‘Jardine Bows to Corn Rebellion—Swings 
from Coolidge on Surplus Corn Issue—Admits 
Problem Exists in Urbana Speech and Says It 
Can Be Solved.’’—The Des Moines Register. 


‘“‘No Export Plan Aid, Says Jardine— 
Stands by President Coolidge in Address Be- 
fore Illinois Farmers’ Meet.’’—Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal, 


Our guess is that while Secretary Jardine 
asserts he is still open to conviction, and while 
he admits the problem of the surplus exists— 
this is a marked gain—he is still disinclined to 
recommend any adequate program for dealing 
with it. Yet are we any more likely to be right 
than the Register or the Drovers’ Journal? 





MORE AND BETTER AUDITS 


UDITS are the thing,’’ a delegate to the 

Farmer Grain Dealer convention told us 
last week. ‘‘If we had had thoro auditing of 
all elevators back seven and eight years ago, 
there wouldn’t be ab many having a hard time 
to get along today.’”’ 

One of the cheering things about the co-oper- 
ative movement is the inereasing attention 
given to frequent and impartial audits made 
by experts. Plenty of co-operatives have gone 
down hill without knowing how fast they were 
were slipping until the final crash came. To- 
day, however, most local farmers’ elevators, 
creameries and shipping associations are get- 


ting out of the idea that a casual survey of the . 


books by a members’ committee once a year is 
enough. They are insisting on audits every six 
months, with reports made direct to the board 
of directors. 

Right now a good many annual meetings of 
co-operatives are being held. We suggest that 
farmer members check up on the practice of 
their own companies. If your company isn’t 
checking up on itself regularly by means of ex- 
pert and impartial audits, put thru a resolu- 
tion instructing the board to take such action. 
It should be done both to protect the welfare of 
the community’s business establishment and to 
safeguard the investment of the 
member- or stockholder. 


individual 


THE PROFITS OF WAR 


EEP your eye on our investments abroad, 
These investments are more likely to get 
us into wars than anything else. We are ar. 
guing with Mexico now in behalf of the big © 
American investors in that country. We are 
being urged to retain the Philippines for the 
benefit of American investors there. Our mil- 
itary forces have been used frequently in Cen- 
tral America to make things safe for American 
property owners. 

We may be safe from this jingoes for a iew 
years. Right now we remember too well what 
war is really like to start one in a hurry. But 
that memory soon grows dim; talk grows 
strong about it being a reflection on our na- 
tional honor to let American investors get less 
than 10 per cent; the bands play and a few 
thousand more boys vo out to fight for the old 
flag—and American profiteers. 

Just as a reminder we quote from the Civil 
war Mary of Benjamin F. Pearson, as printed 
in the Annals of Iowa for January, 1926. The 
first item comes at the conclusion of a detailed 
story of a battle in which Pearson took part.* 
He finishes the entry for the day with this 
statement : 

‘‘This battle takeing the overwhelming odds 
against us will stand among the most complete 
victories of the war, & will add to the thrilling 
interest, of that great National Anniversary 
(this was on July 4) & will be a warning to 
traitors that they must not raise their impious 
hands on that day consecrated to freedom; to 
insult the emblem of liberty, or attempt to tare 
a star from the flag of the Noble, the Brave & 
the Free. 

‘‘Sunday, July 5. I have had one of the 
most disagreeable & sickening jobs of my life, & 
am as near intirely give out as I ever was. I 
had command of the fatigue party from our 
Reg to assist in burrying RebLles & the stench 
was almost unindurable.”’ 

Pearson found out that cheering for the flag * 
and shooting till your rifle barrel was hot were 
not the only things in war, The day after came, 
too, and the burying detail. And Pearson, mind 
you, was fighting for something more import- 
ant than making sure American bondholders 
got their interest on time. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE MANAGER 


GETTING good managers is the hardest job 

of local co-operatives. Holding them is al- 
most as hard. Many a co-operative has taken 
an inexperienced young fellow, given him a 
chance to learn his trade, developed him into @ 
skillful manager and seen him go to a privately 
owned concern at a bigger salarv 

The trouble is that our local co-operatives 
are usually small scale affairs. A manager may 
be looking for the next step up. He ean find @ 
privately owned company with a string of con- 
cerns, each handled by a local manager under 
the orders of a general manager. He can not 
find anything of the sort in the co-operative 
field. So, often with regret, he goes over to 
the private company. 

The new terminal marketing concern of 
ganized by the farmers’ elevators of Illinois. 
and Iowa may help in this. Places may be 
found in the new organization for the erad- 
uates of the training school of the local co-op 
erative. Perhaps some day we may come to see 
that a group of local co-operatives under one 
first class manager is better than six co-opera@ 
tives only one or two of which can afford to 
hire really efficient men. Federation of c0-0p- 
eratives in a district would open up _ better 
places for managers who deserve a step up. 

Securing and holding good managers is oné 
of the major problems in the field of co-operT@ 
tive business. We shall have to pay more at-— 
tention to it as co-operative marketing a 


. tempts: larger fields. 
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A REAL FARM CONGRESS 


NE of the merits of the Dickinson bill 

which has been obscured in the attention 
given to its export features is that it creates a 
national vocational council for agriculture. Of 
late a good many nations, led by Germany, have 
been considering very seriously the need of 
supplementing the ordinary political legisla- 
ture of the nation by vocational councils or a 
yocational parliament. This vocational parlia- 
ment would be made up, not of representatives 
from different geographical districts, but of 
representatives of different occupational 
groups. 

It is one of the handicaps of our congress, 
and of all similar bodies, that it is made up 
principally of lawyers, who are not themselves 
intimately familiar with the needs of different 
occupational groups. Frequently when legisla- 
tion affecting a particular group is being con- 
sidered, experts in that field are called in. Con- 
sulting committees like the late agricultural 
conference are named. This help may be of 
some value, but too often the committees 
formed are picked, not so much with the idea of 
getting at the facts, as of strengthening the 
case of one side or the other. For instance, the 
agricultural conference of last year was pat- 
ently created to head off action on the export 


‘plan and not to consider impartially the needs 


of agriculture, 

The farm council provided for in the Dick- 
inson bill will be formed of representatives of 
farm organizations. The farm board will be 
named from men nominated by this council. 
The two groups will therefore provide a real 
congress of farmers. When agricultural legis- 
lation comes up in congress, the first inquiry 
will be as to the opinion of the farm council. 
The deliberations of this council will have 
greater weight than any single farm group 
could hope to exert. Right now we have a con- 
tinual argument as to what the farmers really 
want. With the action of such a couneil on 
record, the real facts as to farm sentiment 
could not be disguised. 

There will, of course, be difficulties in form- 
ing the council. Farm organizations overlap. 
One farmer may belong to several associations, 
There will be arguments as to how representa- 
tion is to be apportioned. These matters, how- 
ever, can be adjusted by agreement between 
the farm groups themselves if the undertaking 
is handled with a reasonable degree of tact. 

The export feature is at the moment the most 
important part of the Dickinson bill to the 
farmer. Yet it is well to remember that it has 
other features that will be of service when all 
the food produced in this country is consumed 
at home. Its aid to co-operation will be of 
great value; and of hardly less value will be its 
establishment of a farm congress that can speak 
with authority on American agriculture. 





THE HOME OF THE HAPPY MAN 

A GOOD while ago there lived a king—so the 

story goes—who was oppressed by a sick- 
hess that. would not leave him. The magicians 
of the court, after detailed examination of the 
stars and of the entrails of fowls, told him that 
the only cure for him was to secure and to wear 
the shirt of a happy man. The tale of his ef- 
forts to find a happy man—with a shirt— 
makes a long and entertaining story. 

If the king were living today and-in search 
of the same thing, we could shorten his labors 
for him. Audubon county, Iowa, is the place 
to go and the happy man is the man who wrote 
to us the other day: 

“Don’t favor dollar corn. Prises for farm 
Products are the best ever known in time of 
Peace right now. Those who are having trou- 
ble now are folks who ran in debt for stuff they 
didnt need. I am not having hard times. 

mes are not hard hear whair I live. Don’t 


If this gentleman believes farm prices are 
high enough when the farmer’s dollar is only 
worth 87 per cent of pre-war, then we agree 
with him that Wallaces’ Farmer isn’t the right 
paper for him to read. He ought to subseribe 
to the New York Evening Post. 





“PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIEF’’ 


A WASHINGTON report says that thé folks 

opposing the export plan believe that as 
soon as the co-operative bill goes thru, the agi- 
tation for real relief will die down. A news 
story from Illinois quotes this statement by an 
‘‘observer’’: ‘‘If the farmers are convinced 
that their problems are receiving the same at- 
tention from congress that other interests have 
received, it will prove as important as actual 
relief.’’ 

Evidently farmers will have to speak again 
and louder. Farm troubles are not a state of 
mind; and relief is not a matter of applying 
psychological remedies. The troubles of the 
farmer are based on a shortage in farm income; 
the remedies, if they are to be worth anything, 
even politically, must be translated into dollar 
marks on corn and hogs. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Last week I went down to Kansas City to 
present to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an exhibit designed to prevent the rail- 
roads from getting an advance in freight rates 
on farm products. In the summer and fall of 
1925 the railroads were much interested in try- 
ing to prove the prosperity of the farmers, and 
when they presented their side of the case be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
September, they had exhibits some of, which 
were supposed to show that the farmer now had 
a purchasing power about 10 per cent greater 
than he had before the war. The Corn Belt 
Committee, representing the various Farm Bu- 
reaus and Farmers’ Unions of the middle-west, 
as well as a number of other farm organizations, 
decided that the railroad propaganda must be 
combated and that the truth must be told about 
the farm situation. The job was turned over 
to several of us who have had experience in 
statistical matters. 

The figures which I presented on behalf of 
the Corn Belt Committee to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed that even tho farm- 
ers were given credit for food and house rent 
at the rate of $600 a year, they still received 
only enough this past year to pay them farm- 
hand wages and about 3 per cent on the in- 
vestment. If the farmers were allowed railroad 
wages, they would not have had any money at 
all left over to represent a return on the in- 
vestment. Putting it in still another way, I said 
that if a 514 per cent return was allowed on the 
investment in lowa farm land, there would be 
only $248 left over this past year as a wage 
return for the labor of the farmer and his fam- 
ily. This contrasts with an average railroad 
wage of $1,614, The point I made was that the 
Tnterstate Commerce Commission had already 
set railroad rates high enough so that on the 
average the railroads were getting a higher re- 
turn on their investment than the farmer, and 
at the same time were able to pay their labor 
much more than the farmer. If farm products 
were selling today for a price which would give 
the farmer a wage of $1,600 a wear and 4 per 
eent on his investment, there would be wonder- 
ful rejoicing over the length and byeadth of the 
entire corn belt. 

The attorney for the C. B. & Q. tried to make 
me admit that the railroad worker had to buy 
many things out of his $1,614 which the Iowa 
farmer did not have to buy out of his $248. 
I told him that the lowa farmer had already 
been given credit as a source of income with 
about $240 of house rent and about $360 of 
food produced by the farm. He countered 
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with the statement that the railroad workers’ 
had to pay more than $20 a month for house 
rent. To this I agreed, but stated that the 
‘average farmhouse was altogether lacking in 
the conveniences of the average railroad work- 
er’s house. He expressed his belief that the 
average lowa farmer got practically all of his 
food from the farm, to which I replied that it 
was my observation that the average farm fam- 
ily bought more than half its food in town. 

The figures which I presented indicated that 
starting with the latter half of 1920, the situ- 
ation in Iowa, Illinois and Missouri had been 
deplorable until the middle of 1924. At that 
time some improvement took place, but it. was 
so small that the situation.was still very bad. 
I argued that during this time farm labor and 
farm capital were receiving a very much small- 
er return than railroad labor and railroad cap- 
ital, and that as long as midwestern agriculture 
was suffering from a disadvantage of this sort, 
the railroads should expect to share in the de- 
pression. ; 

I have long felt that those midwestern rail- 
roads which cover agricultural territory almost 
exclusively should be much more sympathetie 
toward the farm situation than they have been. 
It would be decidedly to their interests if the 
farmers could get a living price for their prod- 
ucts. 
bring some of these railroad attorneys to our 
point of view, I sketched out briefly the largest 
cause of the bad farm situation since 1920. I 
told the story of the post war reversal in trade 
balances, of how Europe could easily buy our 
food before the war because of the interest 
charges we owed her, and how Europe now 
could buy our food only with great difficulty 
because of the fact that she now owed us in- 
terest. I told how the automatie easy relation- 
ship between the United States and Europe 
had been rudely and suddenly disturbed. The 
farm people were the only ones directly and 
seriously hurt by this reversal in trade bal- 
ances growing out of the war, The east, because 
they were benefited rather than harmed by 
this reversal in trade balances, had not made 
any attempt to face the problem squarely and 
evidently would not until we of the west foreed 
it upon them. 

With the fundamental cause of the problem 
as it is, I told the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission people that the bad situation , would 
probably continue for a number of years long- 
er, altho it doubtless would not be as bad ag 
during the past five years. The best remedy 
from the standpoint of the railroads was some 
form of export corporation which would make 
it possible for farmers to pay high freight rates 
without so seriously feeling the burden, I im- 
ferred that if the present administration poliey 
of centering on co-operation and eredit as a 
cure for the situation was continued as the sole 
remedy, the result would be that the farmers 
would continually be striking out at the rail- 
roads, and that at times this might be done 
politically in a rather blind and bitter way. 

When I was in Kansas City several farmers 
testified. The story was really a very depress- 
ing one, altho most of these men, being decid- 
edly above the average in intelligence, were 
going to get by all right without going into 
bankruptey. 

Of course no one has any definite informa- 
tion as to just how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will finally decide this rate case. 
Men who have been watching this rate ease most 
carefully, however, from the farm viewpoint, 
feel that the railroads will not be granted an 
increased rate on farm products. 

H. A. WALLACE, 





Disputes and quarrels among neighbors really 
don’t grow out of any absolute wickedness, but rath- 
er they grow out of the narrowness of our vision— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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THE POULTRYMAN 


There Are Good Prospects for Poultry Profits During 1926 


NOTHER year of profitable endeavor has 
been added to the annals of poultrydom. 
Production of both eggs and poultry dur- 

ing 1925 was up to normal volume. Egg prices 
averaged the highest since 1920 and chicken 
prices the highest since 1921. The ratio be- 
tween feed and poultry product prices was fa- 
vorable for the year as a whole, and the gross 
income from poultry flocks in 1925 probably 
exceeded either of the last several years. 


Appraisal of the Poultryman’s Outlook 


The approach of the new egg year, which 
starts March 1, makes an appraisal of the out- 
look for the poultryman very timely. Consider- 
ation of the main factors which determine the 
market’s trend leads to these conclusions: 


1. Commercial production of eggs is on a . 


*‘normal’’ basis, based on the long-time trend. 
While the output during the year 1926 may 
exceed that of last year, there is, however, but 
little danger of serious overproduction. 

2. Egg prices during the heavy 
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an active demand for the products of the peul- 
tryman., 

5. Feed costs are likely to continue moder- 
ate unless something goes wrong with the new 
crop prospects. 

6. The trend toward specialized poultry 
plants and commercialized farm flgcks still has 
some momentum, which means a further in- 
crease in supplies of quality eggs as well as 
more efficient produetion. 

During the past five years, the poultry flock 
has been more profitable than in any similar 
period in more than a quarter of a century, yet 
overproduction has not resulted. Barring the 
war era of high grain prices, particularly in 
1917, the history of the poultry and egg indus- 
try does not show the recurrent periods of 
heavy overproduction and resultant liquidation 
which are familiar in some phases of agricul- 
tural endeavor. Overproduction has never 


been of long duration, and tendencies to that 
end usually have been corrected by liquidation 
without great distress among producers. 

The combination of low egg prices early in 
1924 and high feed costs late in that year and 
early 1925, proved the cure for the expansion 


in the poultry yards which less than two years — 


ago threatened to be disastrous. Production of 
eggs in 1924 fell short of 1923, the peak year, 
by 10 per cent, and the output in 1925 was only 
slightly larger than in 1924. 


Satisfactory Egg Prices Thruout 1925 


Poultry flocks were cut down by more than 
40,000,000 fowls during 1924, so that on Janw 
ary 1, 1925, they presented a total of 427,000, 
000 head. Because of satisfactory egg prices 
thruout 1925, producers do not seem to have 
liquidated their flocks further, but increased 
them instead. Receipts of dressed poultry last 
year at the four larger cities, the best available 
measure of poultry marketings, were more than 

10 per cent less than in 1924, altho 





laying season may show some de- 
celine under 1925. The inclination 


PROFIT 


AND LOSS PERIODS IN THE EGG MARKET 


prices averaged about 4 cents per 
pound higher. Producers are be- 
lieved to have raised a large flock of 





of dealers to pay less for eggs to 
store will tend to keep prices down, 
but extremely low prices are not an- | 
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several months as they did a year 





previous. It is generally estimated 
that at the beginning of 1926 there 








flocks, poultry prices may average 
lower than in 1925. 

4. Consumptive demand is at a 
high rate, and there is nothing to 
indicate any immediate cessation. 
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The business outlook thru the first 


half of 1926, which is as far ahead _ 


were more chickens on farms than 
at the corresponding time a year 
earlier. . 

The early inception of cold 
weather last fall curtailed egg pro- 





duction, and receipts at the large 
markets during October and No- 

















as it can be clearly discerned, is sat- 
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vember actually fell short of the 
corresponding months in the year 
previous. (Concluded on page 11) 
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COMMUNITY TESTING INSURES GOOD SEED CORN 


Tama County Plans to Test Corn for Farmers at One Cent an Ear 


among farmers now but will hear more 

often later on and will become quite loud 
by the middle of May are, ‘‘Where can I get 
some seed corn ?’’ or ‘‘ How is your seed corn?’’ 
It is perfectly fitting and proper that these 
questions should be asked, as the seed corn situ- 
ation in Iowa, and in fact the corn belt, is very 
serious, due to the hard freeze which was expe- 
rienced during late October. Tama county 
farmers are preparing to be able to say when 
the above questions are asked, ‘‘Here is your 
seed corn.’’ 


O enone tar that you hear occasionally 


Extensive Tests Show Low Germination 


At a report of the county agents during the 
annual Farm Bureau meeting, held in Des 
Moines on January 12, over 45,000 ears of corn 
had been tested in the various counties over the 
state of lowa. These showed a 53 per cent ger- 
mination. In analyzing this report, it was found 
that 216 different samples of corn picked before 
the frost germinated 81 per cent strong, while 
213 samples picked after the freeze germinated 
44 per cent. Samples of shock corn germinated 
54 per cent, and eleven samples of 1924 erib 
corn, and this seed was hand picked from the 
erib, germinated 88 per cent. The highest of 
these is below the average tests of a normal 
year. 

The first steps that were taken to determine 
the seriousness of the seed corn situation in 
Tama county were a series of preliminary tests 
where farmers were asked to send in one kernel 
from each ear from not less than 100 ears. This 
gave the farmer an opportunity to know the 
percentage germination of his corn that he had 
saved for seed. Along with this sample, this 
farmer was asked to send a sample of the same 
kind from late picked seed and also from crib 
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corn. Thirty-five of these samples were re- 
ceived prior to January 10. These thirty-five 
samples of early picked seed averaged 72 per 
cent. The germination of the late seed corn 
picked after the freeze of October 28 showed a 
germination of 38 per cent and crib corn of 
1925 showed 36 per cent, 1924 crib corn showed 
49 per cent and 1923 erib corn showed 61 per 
cent. 

These tests that were conducted showed that 
the man who took the time to pick his seed corn 
in early fall and put his corn in a dry, warm 
place had a high germination, However, a large 
number of farmers, after picking their seed 
early, racked the seed up out of doors or in a 
room that was not heated and the corn failed to 
dry, due to the damp weather, and this corn 
froze the same as corn that was in the field, and 
had a low germination. From the tests that 
were run on crib corn and where a germination 
of 50 per cent or better was found, these cribs 
of corn have been looked over and are going to 
be used as sources of securing seed for planting 
this spring. 


Seed Corn Exchange Established 


A letter has been sent to the majority of the 
farmers in the county, telling them of the seri- 
ousness of the seed corn situation, and also a 
bulletin on how to conduct the rag doll test, 
which is an inexpensive, efficient means of test- 
ing seed corn, asking them to test out their seed 
by the individual ear method, using six kernels 
from around the ear. If any farmer has any 
surplus seed he is asked to advise the Farm 
Bureau office, where a seed corn exchange is 
being managed. These farmers bring in their 
tested seed corn and a tag is put on the sack 


showing the percentage germination, by whom 
tested, the owner and the price. No charge is 
made for this service. 

In addition to the solicitation of the farmers 
to test their own seed corn, a seed corn testing 
station has been opened in Toledo. For the 
racks common brick are laid on edge and a 
1x10 inch board 12 or 16 feet long is placed 
on top and this continued until ten boards are 
thus racked up, 

The ears can be numbered to correspond 
with the tester used. The testers that are being 
used at the plant are the rag doll and the new 
tester put out by Professor Holden. A charge 18 
made of one cent per ear to all Farm Bureat 
members for the testing of corn, and this will 
offset the expense in the establishment of car- 
rying on this plant. This commercial testing 
plant is to give additional service to farmers 
who have not the time nor the accommodations 
to test out their own seed. It is also for the pur- 
pose of testing out erib corn which is found 
to be high in germination from preliminary 
tests and which ean be used later to fulfill the 
slogan of Tama county, ‘‘Here is your seed 
corn.’’ 


Knife Test Doesn’t Run True 


There are also a large number of farmers 
who do not know how to run an individual ear 
test, and the plant is daily visited by farmers 
to watch the reading of the test and also to 
watch the making of a rag doll. There are 
quite a few men who pride themsglves on their 
ability to knife a kernel of corn and be able 
to tell absolutely whether it will grow or not. 
A number of these men have come in to the 


testing plant and have found that their knife & 
test does not correspond to the germination 


test as taken off from the testers. 
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Farmers -Elevators Back Surplus Plan 


Terminal Marketing Company to Be Pushed by Farmer Grain Dealers 


HE Farmer Grain Dealers of Iowa met in 
T convention in Des Moines last week and 

decided to push the creation of a terminal 
marketing agency at Chicago, to support legis- 
lation designed to aid in disposing of the sur- 
plus, and to co-operate more closely with other 
farm groups. In regard to the internal work- 
ings of the association itself, emphasis was laid 
on the development of the buying service for 
all elevators, the creation of district and county 
elevator associations and more adequate financ- 
ing for local concerns. 

J. G. Merritt, of Glidden, was re-elected pres- 
ident for the next year; J. P. Larson, of Fort 
Dodge, will continue as secretary. All other 
officers were re-elected, with the exception of 
Simon Kemmerer, of Ames, vice-president, who 
retired voluntarily. H. F. Toben, of Palmer, 
replaces Mr. Kemmerer as vice-president, and 
W. S. Criswell, of Boone, was named as the 
new director. S. J. Cottington, of Stanhope, 
continues as treasurer. 

The question of terminal marketing prob- 
ably received the most attention from the con- 
vention. A good part of the afternoon Wednes- 
day was given up to talks and discussion on 
this subject. D. H. Allen, of Dela- 


tion. He told how conferences with representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, of the 
Illinois Farm Bureau and other groups. The 
present form of organization is a federation of 
co-operatives, which has as a subsidiary the 
company which is actually going to handle the 
grain. 
is held by the parent company. Any profits 
that the subsidiary makes will go to the parent 
company in @ lump sum, and ean be distrib- 
uted by the parent company to the member 
elevators in accordance with the volume of 
grain shipped. Six per cent is to be paid on 
the stock investment. 


Urged to Take Stock in New Company 


The delegates to the convention were urged 
to go back to their home elevators, call a meet- 
ing of the board or of the membership and 
take out stock in the new company. Mr, Allen 


warned them, however, not to make any predie- ° 


tions about immediate big dividends. He said 
that all the profits they would make for several 
years would probably have to be put baek in 
the business, and that the member elevators 
would have to rely for their gains on the long- 
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All the common stock in this subsidiary - 


that your directors and your managers, with 
their superior knowledge concerning the grain 
trade, will continually be thinking how these 
trade problems bear on the practical farmer. 
You must do more than save a part of the com- 
mission. You must beat the experienced grain 
commission companies at their own business. 
You must learn to transport grain from’ the 
farmer to the ultimate consumer by more direet 
routes. Many opportunities for saving are pos 
sible if your farmers are really hooked up close- 
ly to the local eleyators and the elevators are 
standing squarely behind a terminal manager 
who knows both the farmer situation and the 
grain consuming situation.’’ 

The matter of the disposal of the surplus was 
discussed by a number of speakers, President 
C. E. Hearst, of the lowa Farm Burean, made 
a plea of especial vigor for unity of action on 
the question. After his talk, R. A. Holman, of 
Rockwell, put a motion that the Farmer Grain 
Dealers put themselves on record as being in 
sympathy with the action of the Farm Bureau 
on the surplus question. The resolution carried 
unanimously. 

The comments of the speakers and the tone 

of the resolutions on co-operation. 





van, Ill., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Elevator Grain 
Company, Co-operative, made the 
opening talk and told of the pres- 
ent status of the company and its 
subsidiary, which is to do a com- 
mission business at Chicago. In 
order to start doing business, how- 
ever, an immediate stock subserip- 
tion of $50,000 is necessary, and 
$100,000 would probably be desir- 
able. Up to date, around $35,000 
has been subscribed, about half ig 
Iowa and half in Illinois. Some- 
thing over one hundred elevators 
have contributed. Stoek subserip- 
tion may be for as little as one 
hundred dollars or as much as five 
hundred, No elevator is allowed to 
go over the five hundred mark. 


Outgrowth of Local Work 


Mr. Allen stressed the need of 
having at the terminal market men 
who were looking at the marketing 
problem. from the farmer’s stand- 
point. He said that the ordinary 
run of commission men were sim- 
ply interested in getting their split 
out of the handling of grain, and 
had no particular interest in the 
basie price’ to the farmer, just as 





WHERE THE FARMER GRAIN DEALERS STAND 


ON TERMINAL MARKETS— 


‘“We recommend that the achievements already obtained in ter- 
minal marketing by the Farmer Grain Dealers’ Associations of Iowa 
and Illinois be continued, expanded and improved upon as future 
need requires; and realizing the necessity for financial support, we 
urge that the local elevators come to the assistance of the state asso- 
ciation. In this action we hope to shorten the distance between the 
producer and the consumer and add to the price the producer gets 
without additional cost to the consumer.”’ 


ON THE SURPLUS QUESTION— 


‘‘Whereas, Iowa’s congressional delegation have shown their 
thoro sympathy with the problems that confront her at the present 
time and are bending their efforts to bring about fair and just leg- 
islation dealing with the surplus, we therefore express our heartiest 
approval of their work, and pledge to them our fullest co-operation 
to secure the legislation that seems to us so necessary in dealing 
with the surplus problem. 

‘‘Whereas, we recognize that agriculture has a sincere and able 
advocate in Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, 
and his many public speeches before farm and business gatherings 
show that he has thoro knowledge and understanding of and strong 
sympathy for our cause, and we consider his views on dealing with 
the surplus question as expressed in his address before the National 
Co-operative Conference as sound, we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the work he is doing to bring about conditions that will put 
agriculture on a parity with industry, and commend the splendid 
efforts he is making.’ 


hetween the different farm organ- 
izations showed that the prospects 
are better than ever before for unit- 
ed work on a number of lines. Ray 
Gribben, secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, declared that one of 
the big jobs of the county Farm 
Bureau is to help build up loyalty 
and interest in the local co-opera- 
tives. S. H. Thompson, of the ex- 
tension service, on the same sub- 
ject, after diseussing the work of 
the county agent of Plymouth 
county in helping to create a coun- 
ty federation of farmers’ elevators, 
said : 


County Agent Is a Teacher 


‘“‘What the county agent of 
Plymouth county has done in ¢o- 
operating on elevator demonstra- 
tions ean be done by each and ev- 
ery county agent in the state, Many 
of them are now doing work of this 
character with the Iowa Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Shippers and the lo- 
cal shipping associations. The 
county agent is a teacher. It is his 
job to further edueational work of 
an economic nature, including mar- 
keting, just as it is his job to teach 
more effective methods of produe- 








the old line grain dealer at the local 
shipping point was interested in 
getting his share of the trade, but not in ecut- 
ting down handling costs so that the farmer 
might have a larger percentage. He felt that 
the extension of the Farmer Grain Dealers’ ac- 
tivity at the terminals was simply a logieal out- 
growth of their local work. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that 65 per cent of the grain 
that came into Chicago was shipped by farm- 
ers’ elevators, and insisted that a firm hand- 
ling a volume anything like this would exercise 
a very important influence on the market. 

In speaking of the possibility of the passage 
of a law establishing a federal export corpora- 
tion, Mr. Allen suggested that it would be high- 
ly desirable to have a farmers’ firm large 
enough and strongly enough established so that 
It could be recognized by the federal body as 
One of the agencies which might be designated 
to handle the exportable surplus. He spoke 
highly of the help that the Illinois Agricultural 
Association was giving the movement and pre- 
dicted a high degree of co-operation from the 
new administration of the American Farm Bu- 
Teau Federation. 
8S. J. Cottington, of Stanhope, president of 
€ terminal co-operative, told of the study 
t had been given to the form of organiza- 


time results and on the influence of the com- 
pany on the market rather than immediate 
sharing in big patronage dividends. 

President Merritt, in referring to the increas- 
ing organization of other industries and the 
need for more aggressive and large scale action 
on the part of the farmers, said: 

‘‘Tf the farmer can not sell his products ex- 
cept thru a certain price controlled house, he 
must get in the game himself and sell thru his 
own price controlled house. The law of supply 
and demand determines prices. Certain ele- 
ments of nature and weather conditions effect 
to some extent the matter of supply, but all 
other conditions are in the hands of the farm- 
ers themselves. Not only must you raise 
your products, but you must sell them so that 
the returns will be more equitable to producer 
and purchaser.”’ 

H. A. Wallace, in the course of a talk which 
dealt largely with the need for federal control 
of the surplus, made this comment on: the fu- 
ture of the terminal company : 

‘‘When you become rich and powerful at the 
terminals, as I think you will some day, I hope 
that you will be something more than merely 
another grain commission company. I hope 


tion. There should be complete 
co-operation between the county 
agent and trade associations such as the lowa 
Farmer Grain Dealers. The county agent is an 
educator. Yours is a self-help business institu- 
tion built up by the farmers’ elevators of the 
state to aid them in solving the business prob- 
lems-peculiar to the grain trade. It is the duty 
of the county agent as well as of the lowa State 
College to help you with the educationat fea- 
tures of your board program. The future wel 
fare of the farmers’ elevators of Iowa rest on 
the preservation and continued progress of 
your association. It should be stated in pass- 
ing that the elevators can do much to assist the 
county in projects looking to the production of 
grain of better quality.’’ 

Seeretary Larson, in his report, said: 

‘*Very good progress has been made in work- 
ing out closer co-operation and working rela- 
tions between state farm organizations. Meet- 
ings of officers of. all the most important farm- 
ers’ organizations have been held. We want te 
emphasize that, in our opinion, it is absolutely 
necessary for all farm organizations to work in 
closer harmony, and that state and national 
officers and directors of such associations ¢o- 
operate to the fullest extent, for nothing else 
will do as much to (Concluded on page 29) 
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E WILL send an Imported 
Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator direct to your farm and 
u don’t pay us a cent for 4 months, 
ou may have a 30 Days Free Trial. 
Then decide whether you want to 
keep it or return it at our expense. 
We make this offer because we know 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


Belgium 


Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
single bearing, self-balancing bow!. This 
tent Bow! hangs from one frictionless ball 
aring and epins like a top. Without any 
rebalancing it skims as perfectly after 15 years 
use as when new. No Melotte Bow! has 
ever had to be rebalanced—cannot vibrate. 
15 year guarantee. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream separator and 
the extraordinary 4 months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 69-41 Colony, th. 
2448 Prince St., Berkeley, C: 
TITTIIITIT ITI IIIT Iii iii iii 
The Melotte Separator, "7354850": 
2842 West } 19th Strect. Om Dopt. 89- cals mM. 


. Berkeley 
Please send me Free Melotte Seperate r Catalog and 
your offer of f "Don't Pay for 4 onths.’ 


(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 





Names 





Post Office 





RB. F. D, Noe 








How many cows do you milk? 


0B SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
"—None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free catae 
fogue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 


= RB. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil 


FEED CORN-HUSK—COB! 

Our Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 
handles snapped corn wet, ary or 

frozen. Crushes ear 

corn, husk, cob. Best 

feed for calves, dairy 

cows, fat cattle. In 

three sizes, - hand 

or power. © 200 « VALUE 
bu. per hour. Cotslog FREE. Write us today. 


BLOOM MFG. Co., 9ii Main $1.. Independence, Iowa 











Fixing Up the Farm Home 


Suggestions That Help Toward Better Living on the Farm 


Better Farm Homes Conference 

One of the most promising move- 
ments towards improving farming 
conditions is that of the Better Farm 
Homes Conference at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, February 18 and 19, 
1925, under the auspices of the Ameri- 


ean Society of Agricultural Engineers. 

Much has ‘been done towards better- 
ing farm conditions, thru better mar- 
keting facilities, better dairy and live- 
stock breeding, better feeding meth- 
ods, better crop and soil methods, and 
80 On; but in spite of these methods, 
and the automobile, the radio, and the 
hundred and one other broadening and 
diverting influences, the house is still 
the center of all farm activities, and 
as such should afford the maximum of 
comfort, convenience, and attractive- 
ness. Of the better homes movements 
in recent years not one has so far 
been especially directed toward the 
farm house, and as a result the house 
has not kept pace with other advance- 
ments on the farm. 

How to make the farm house meet 
all modern needs will be the principal 
feature of the conference, which is 
the culmination of years of study and 
work on the part of the society. The 
society extends an invitation to attend 
to all persons and agencies interested 
in bringing about a higher standard of 
comfort, convenience and attractive- 
ness in the farm home. 

Subsequent announcements relative 
to the conference will be issued at in- 
tervals. For further information write 
to Raymond Olney, secretary, Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Whitewash Recipes 


As a number of subscribers have in- 
quired as to whitewash, perhaps a few 
suggestions on this may be of general 
interest. A weatherproof whitewash 


suitable for outdoor use is made as 


follows: 

Slake a bushel of lime in twelve gal- 
lons of hot water, then dissolve two 
pounds of common salt and one pound 
of sulphate of zinc in two gallons of 
boiling water and pour into the white- 
wash. Into all this sift two gallons of 
skimmed milk and mix well. Strain 
thru a coarse cloth. 

To make what is known as govern- 
ment whitewash, slake half a bushel 
of quicklime with boiling water, keep- 
ing it covered during the process, 
which will require several hours. 
Strain it, and add a peck of salt dis- 
solved in warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice put in boiling water and 
cooked to a thin paste; then add half 
a pound of Spanish whiting and a 
pound of clear glue dissolved in warm 
water. Mix these well together and 
let the mixture stand for several days. 
Keep the wash in a kettle or a porta- 
ble furnace and apply hot. 

Another very good wash, which goes 
on like paint, is made by slaking a 
bushel of quicklime in fifteen gallons 
of water. Keep the barrel or vessel 
covered till steam ceases to rise, and 
stir occasionally to prevent scorching. 
To this add a paste made of three 
pounds of rye flour beaten up in half a 
gallon of cold water and cooked by 
stirring in two gallons of boiling wa- 
ter. Dissolve about three pounds of 
rock salt or coarse salt in two and a 
half gallons of hot water and pour 
in the whitewash, stirring till thoroly 
mixed. This whitewash is the best for 
interiors. It is said a timber coated 
with it will not catch fire so readily 
as the bare wood. 

The following formula given in a 
bulletin from Clemson College is 
claimed to produce a whitewash that 
is snow white, that it can be applied 
with an ordinary sprayer, that it dries 
quickly, and that it will not rub off on 


clothing but adheres firmly to wood, 
brick, stone or concrete. 

Slake two pecks of lime with boil- 
ing water, adding the water slowly and 
stirring constantly until a thin paste 
is formed. If water is added too rap- 
idly or if the mixture is not well 
stirred, the paste will be lumpy. Then 
add one gallon of salt to the lime paste 
and stir thoroly. Add water to bring 
the whitewash to the proper consist- 
ency for spraying, or for handling 
with a brush if it is to be applied in 
that way. 

Just before using, add to each pail 
of whitewash a handful of Portland 
cement, and a teaspoonful of ultra ma- 
rine blue. Adding these materials too 
early will cause the whitewash to ap- 
pear streaked. The cement makes the 
whitewash adhere better, while the 
bluing counteracts the grayish color 
of the cement and gives the whiter ap- 
pearance, much as bluing does in the 
laundry. 

A pound of cheap soap dissolved in 
a gallon of boiling water and added to 
five gallons of thick whitewash gives 
it a gloss like paint. Silicate of soda, 
in proportion of one to ten of white- 
wash, produces a fireproof cement. 

In using any of these recipes, re- 
member that forty-five pounds, or a 
little less than one-third cubic foot, 
of hydrated lime is about the equiva- 
lent of one bushel (eighty pounds) of 
unslaked lime. Also that one bucket 
of hydrated lime is about equivalent 
of three buckets of lime putty made 
from unslaked lime. 

All our subscribers expecting to do 
painting or whitewash work should by 
all means send for a copy of the free 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1452—‘“Painting on 
the Farm,” which covers pretty thor- 
oly the different phases of these oper- 
ations. 


Electric Wiring No Drain On 
Batteries 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“T have a farm lighting plant system 
with twenty-two outlets and a great 
deal of wiring. A neighbor has a sys- 
tem of the same make and size and in- 
stalled the same time, but without .so 
much wiring or so many outlets. His 
plant will give light for a much longer 
time without charging the battery 
than mine will, and I would like to 
know whether my greater amount of 
wiring and greater number of outlets 
would tend to drain my battery, so it 
will not last so long from a charge? 
We are both using about the same 
amount of light, but his battery when 
charged supplies light about twice as 
long as mine does from one charging.” 

The wiring and outlets in them- 
selves do not drain the battery of cur- 
rent, if the wiring is in good condi- 
tion and there is no dampness or par- 
tial contacts to allow leakage of cur- 
rent, and such leakage is not very 
likely. The chances are much more 
likely that you with your more out- 
lets are using considerably more light 
than your neighbor is, as we know by 
experience that the more places one 
has lights available, the more he will 
use; but so long as one does not waste 
light by forgetting to turn it off when 
thru with it, the cheaper he is getting 
his light. In other words, the over- 
head (interest, depreciation, etc.) cost 
of your light is less than that of your 
neighbor, assuming that you do not 
waste your light. 

It would be an easy matter to find 
out whether you have any leakage in 
your wiring and outlets by turning off 
every light, then inserting a good 32- 
volt ammater in one of the main wires 
near the battery and see if you can de- 
tect any current flowing. Our judg- 
ment is that you will not. It is more 
likely that you are using much more 
light, or that your battery is not in as 
good shape as your neighbor’s, 


Build a Profitable Hog 
House this Year 


of farmers have learned that fog 

3 Hollow. Building Tile has no equal, 

he reasons: Early farrowing is safe, 

with ‘the re result that bogs are ready for the higher. 

price early market. Hogs are warm and dry 

sprouse the the coldest, 
need 


daapen weather. Less of 


for body heat. More goes 
into om 
Build your next hog house of Sheffleld Hollow 
Tile. -There will be practically no Be | ex- 
pense. No rotting or yetssres need for 
painting. 
“ y using Boftex Face 
4 ou can have 
THE ie ~~ buildings ™ 
eg ri r years and 
years ey never requi 
< BUFF EX paint, yet keep thei oa 
Lh ractive appearance in- 
= LING definitely. , 
Free Service to Builders 
Before building, get our prac- 
tical suggestions. Ask for our 
illustrated literature. Full of 
helpful ideas. 


Tell ws 
whether you 


Sheffield Brick / 42" 2" iene 
& Tile Co. 


Hog House, Pout 
Box 608D 


try House, ete., and 
Sheffield, ltowa 


CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 
Can’tTip Over 


This service is FREE. 














if ier x ie 
PREPARE FOR FARROWING TIME 


Set this handy trough anywhere—no cementing 
or bolting down. Stamped from one piece heavy 
alvanized sheet. Sloping sides; no seams; can't 
uret from freezing; eg ty gals. If no dealer, 
order direct, $1.25 each; $14.00 dozen, delivered 
to your station. Thousands in use. Get yours now, 
CARTER SHEET METAL CO, 
Dept. 5, Omaha, Nebraska 


DEORIA 
gon Fevtilizer 


Sows damp or 
my 2 Bio 
0 Wi 








joli, 10 or 
rie 4 Eolres, 
i lac erries, 70 
G 20 Red ol 4 


WY, 


i 
wergreens,3 Pesaics, 100 WEB te Glad 
fod jes, or othor rewe erds for early russe. 
EARL FERRIS NURS 
206 Bridge Street 


CEACEAS 








Z nace fn h — and . 

ring. Much cheaper an Closes mice 
opie Our prices wil] save you Big Money. i 
au ality rarer Sweet Clover, Timothy, Grass 

| kinds. Ask for our big 116-page catalo 

rices.!| Have wonderful valuesin al) Field ‘and Gardeo 
Reeds. All seeds aod on money back guarantee, Samples 
ee “— 

A. A. Berry Sead Co., Box sos Clarinda, lows 


FARM BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


Send for our free booklet 
“The Solution to the Farmer's Book- 
keeping Problem.” 


THE CENTRAL FARM ACCOUNTING BUREAU 
3612 I3th St. N. W. Washington, 0. 6. 























SEED CORN _ 


Write us about our fully guaranteed sure to on 
seed corn. All leading varieties. Insure your ! 
corn crop right now. 

McGreer Bros.Seed Farm, Coburg, 1ow® 


SEED-CORN - TESTER 
BRIDGE-— Bedford—lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer — 
when writing advertisers. 
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"I am Sold on Power Farming” 


— Says A. E. GRIFFIN of Texas 








a ee 


“|e “I have been a Fordson owner and Fordson 
farmer for the past four years,” says A. E. Griffin 
of Lubbock, Texas. 















} Fordson 

= — $495 “It would be difficult for me to continue farming 

= Bi iain a without the use of the Fordson. Likewise, it 

~ Truck would be difficult for me to farm without the 

7 | | eee a a use of the Ford Truck and the Ford Car. These F 
TouringCar three Ford products are beyond a doubt the most 4 

i $290 valuable assets a farmer could have and I would 

‘ Coupe not do without them. 

( een $520 “I do not hesitate to say that I am thoroughly 








sold on power farming. The tractor does not get 4a 
tired and hungry. It is possible for me to work ; 
it 24 hours a day, if desired.” 





. @ 
\ 


Eig re 


Spring work is just ahead. Fordson tractors, 
like Ford Trucks and Ford Cars may be pur- 
chased on terms that allow every responsible 
farmer to take advantage of this better way 
to farm. See the nearest Ford Dealer today. 


as 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Fora 


+ TRUCKS + TRACTORS 





Thie picture wae drawn from 4 photograph of 
A. E. Griffin of Lubbock, Texas,*and the Ford 
®quipment he says he would not fae without. 


SIE debsttew als | Ces: 
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Zins Insulate? 


atiitaglectibusiles 


and 


Banner.z::.Posts 


firmly into the ground. 





Am 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions. 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. L. , slit-wi nchor plate roots 
ground, “Ask = atc - 


ee | 


erican Stee! & Wire ereret oy tehall 


©hicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 





A. BETTER DISC AT A 
wa, LOWER PRICE 


A portect working harrow with blades of finest steel 


t penetrate the hardest ground, pulverize 


lumps and cut sod in a way that’s good to see. Ad- 
justable scrapers, eect oiling system and comfort- 


able spring seat. 
cannot buy a better harrow and oo: our 
BARGAIN. Our price to you is 10% 


levers. You 
rice — itisa 
ESS THAN 


ther 2 or 3 control 


WHOLESALE. 
30 Day Free Trial yo 9776, 0s NS Poenee 


ve aga he -Try it for 30 days—if you are not pleased, we 
will glad 


nd your money without question. There are 


not many to be sold at this price so act NOW. Send for 
prices and catalog today. 
BROWN LYNCH SCOTT CO., 618 So. Main St., Monmouth, Mlinois 
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« Money In Cleaning Seed 


Gave dockage—get best prices for your own grain. Plant only 100% 


| clean seed, Raise bigger crops free of weeds. 


Clean grain and seeds 


for your neighbors at mood, petocs.. 


Malipver  Cieanern tdhetribated 


esr. in one or ber 
time. 


Reat Sor 


miped satisfactory. Big ca 


rain and Bean Ch 
A , Orem ay by 
Une ualled at_any price 


nom 


jenere<s «the famous ,, 
ighicnt” ka — 


ighiest oy ore 3 


idual or atv work. Kee your ade or write us 


rat 
direct for special catalog giving com; 


HAMILTON SEED & COAL COMPANY, Dept. 200, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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BABY CHICKS 








Every Chick a Pure-B 


Buff on 
and R. 


shipments. REFERENC E: 


MAPLE DALE HATCHERY 





MAPLE DALE’S QUALITY CHIX 


* Prepaid to 98% alive delivery. Hatched from healthy selected PURE-BRED NORTHERN FLOCKS 


red — 
8. C. W. Leghorns (Pure Oak-dale Strain). oo 
C. Brown and Buff Leghorns and ‘Anconas....... 
. Cc. — Barred and White Rocks, White 
andottes and Black Minorcas 
White Orpingtons, 8. L. Wyandottes 


Assorted for brotlers, all heavy... 
Mixed for broflers.....-...... «+ 
Order direct from this advertisement. We have balled 8 largest and most up- 
date hatchery with a capacity of 330,000 eggs at one setting, and can make prompt 
AUSTIN NATIONAL BANK, AUSTIN, MINNESOTA. 
We are members of the American Baby Chick Ag Association as producers of certified chicks 
also active member of Midwest Baby Chick Association. 
Box 48 


25 
- 03.50 
4.00 


4.50 


50 100 500 1,000 
06.50 $12.00 $68.00 $110.00 

7.00 18.00 63.00 120.00 

140.00 


150.00 
90.00 
75.00 


8.00 15.00 70.00 
.-. 5.00 8.50 78.00 
++ 278 5.80 47.50 

. 2.50 00.4 37.50 


Send all orders to 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


Catalog free. 











AN you do any better 


any place? I have a 
Ba small hatchery in a large 
territory and am able to 


get the best of stock ata 
— price. Order en thi. ad now. White 
. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingt ns, 
- Buff Wocke 7% per 100. Barred or White Rocks, 8. C 
or R. C. R. I. Reds $13 per 100. Partridge Wyandottes 
t 8 fants $20 per 100, 





» GE. TUTTLE, 





Freom heavy producing 
strains of most profit- 


ny Gu mee. 





Site Scored. ng 7 of “wou eS daily” Cat 
ec live delivery 


Missourl Poultry F ‘naewer Columbia, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
SHIPPED COLD. ANYWHERE 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 


ao wirners for years. Guaranteed and insured. Also 
rels, pullets, hens Catalog and special price bulletin free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 986 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





‘made any disc one foot 





S. C. Reds and V White Leghorns 


Official Contest Layers. High hens '24 and 
25. High pen, fifth, tled for eighth on Leghorns for 
November at Glen Ellyn, Ill. contest. Fifth, sixth 
for November, first and second high cycle at Iowa 
Contest. Reds led all other Reds at Glen Ellyn. 
Special early order discount on chicks and 
eggs. Big free catalogue full of pedigrees, photos 
of plant and birds. Worth a penny post card. Save 
money. Getitnow. Nice cockerels, $2, $3 and $5. 
Prof. EK. HM. Rucker, Dept. F, R. 9, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Fermerly — Expert at Massachusetts Missour 

and Iowa Experiment Stations. 


KEEP YOUR 
DISC SHARP 
A Yankee Disc Sharpner 
and your smal) gas en- 
gine will sharpen any 
disc without taking it 
apart. Yankee Disc 
Sharpner, each $8.50 
If not sold by your implement dealer or black- 
smith, send money order and we will ship prepaid. 
KETCHUM FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box W, Marshalltown, lowa 





MAKE your 
DISC WIDER 
A pair of disc extension 
spools and two old blades 


wider. Disc Extension 
Spools, per pair 
83.85 








SAFETY FIRST! 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing In Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do, not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 














FOR THE EXPORT PLAN 


LA. A. Renews Fight for Equality for Farm 


E MUST have a federal farm 

board to direct the handling of 

farm surpluses in such a way as to 
stabilize prices. 

A thousand Illinois farmers, repre- 

senting’the Farm Bureaus of the state, 

dedicated themselves anew to this pol- 


{cy at the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association at Cham- 
paign last week, Thursday and Friday. 

If there were any doubts that Illi- 
nois farmers are in deadly earnest in 
their demand for “equality for agricul- 
ture,” they were dispelled. Frank O. 
Lowden was cheered to the echo when 
he said: 

“If the farmer alone must bear the 
crushing of a surplus, the time will 
come when there will be no surplus 
and when the world will go hungry 
and half clothed. In the interest of 
society as well as of the farmer, we 
must contrive some method by which 
the surplus of the very essentials of 
life shall become a blessing and not 
a burden.” 

Mr. Lowden went all the way in en- 
dorsing the priiciples contained in the 
Dickinson bill, which provides a fed- 
eral farm board to direct the handling 
of surpluses in such a way as to sta- 
bilize prices, thru co-operatives where 
possible, and with an excise tax on 
the entire commodity to pay the cost. 

This was what farmers wanted to 
hear, and they passed a strong resolu- 
tion favoring the’ Dickinson bill, and 
disapproving the export bounty and 
other substitute plans that have been 
offered. 


Jardine Also a Speaker 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, 
who spoke Thursday, received a wel- 
come that was cold in comparison with 
the Lowden ovation. The farmers 
liked him personally and realized that 
he was speaking for the administra- 
tion rather than for himself. His 
speech indicated that the administra- 
tion and the farmers of the middle- 
west are still far apart, altho Mr. Jar- 
dine went much further than did Pres- 
ident Coolidge in his December ad- 
dress to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The secretary recognized 
the importance of the surplus problem 
and said that he felt that the Dickin- 
son bill offers some common ground, 
altho he could not endorse all its pro- 
posals. He indicated that he would 
favor the establishment of a federal 
farm board to investigate the surplus 
problem, but with much more limited 
power to deal with it than is granted 
in the Dickinson bill. 

He concluded with the optimistic 
statement that “our agriculture may 
be distressed but it is far from disa- 
bled. It is at the bottom a sound, go- 
ing business. In the long run, it will 
have its measure of prosperity,’ for 
such can not be permanently withheld 
from that portion of the community 
which produces the necessaries of 
life.” 

Mr. Lowden is also optimistic, but in 
a more specific way. He believes that 
if we sit back with hope in our souls 
and allow nature to take its course, 
farming will be saved only when it is 
too late. He says that we must save 
ourselves by aggressive action to de- 
velop co-operative marketing and thru 
legislation to take care of the surplus. 

The administration attitude, as ex- 
pressed by Secretary Jardine, is to 
trust in the Lord, while Mr. Lowden 
pins his faith on the principle that 
the Lord helps them that help them- 
selves. The administration believes 
that farmers can save themselves by 
co-operative marketing. Lowden con- 
tends that co-operative marketing 
must be supplemented by proper sur- 
plus-handling legislation. The farm- 
ers themselves are aggressively on the 
Lowden side of the fence. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Mlinois Agricultural Association was 





these cattle to get 





the Best one ever held. -It was an in- 
spiring evidence of the hold which or. 
ganization has taken on Illinois farm- 
ers, and the remarkable way in which 
farmers are developing the leadership 
necessary to meet their problems. 

Sam Thompson was given a tremen- 
dous ovation in his appearance ag 
president of the organization. Illinois 
farmers have great faith in his ability 
to make the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, to which he now goes ag 
president, of real service to American 
agriculture. . 

“This evidence of the loyalty and 
backing of Illinois farmers gives mo 
courage to go forward in the great 
task with which the farmers of the na- 
tion have entrusted ine,” said Mr, 
Thompson in his farewell address. 

A sharp but friendly contest resulted 
in the election of Earl Smith, of Pike 
county, as the new president of the 
IHinois Agricultural Association by a 
vote of two to one. Frank Barton, of 
Livingston county, defeated candi- 
date, pledged full co-operation with the 
new administration in a short talk 
which evidenced the unity and single- 
ness of purpose with which Illinois 
farmers are supporting their organiza- 
tion. 

Charles Finley, of Vermilion county, 
was elected vice-president to take the 
place of H. E. Goembel, of Henry 
county. Three changes were made in 
the executive committee. Frank Oex- 
ner,-of Monroe county, replaces Stan- 
ley Castle, of Madison county; Chas. 
Borgelt, of Tazewell county, takes the 
place of Earl Smith; and Chas. Mar- 
shall, of Johnson county, replaces Curt 
Anderson, of Clay county. 





Cattle Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have some thin 900-pound steers 
and for roughage have oat straw, corn 
fodder and silage. For grain I have 
corn and oats. How should I feed 
the best results? 
Hay is scarce and high in price in this 
locality.” 

First would suggest buying 
enough clover or alfalfa hay so that 
these steers can be fed two pounds 
per head daily. We would do this 
even tho the hay cost as much as $20 
a ton. Just a smal! quantity of clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay in the ration is al- 
ways very helpful. 

With corn and oats at present prices 
we would depend chiefly on the corn, 
altho during the early part of the feed- 
ing period it may be well to depend 
to a considerable extent on oats 80 
that it will not be necessary to feed 
quite so much oil meal. - After the cat- 
tle are brought onto a full feed of 
corn, we would add to the average 
daily ration a pound of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. In a ration of this sort 
in which there is little or no legumi- 
nous hay, it pays big to feed a little 
oil meal or cottonseed meal. As @ 
rule each pound of supplémentary feed 
of this kind takes the place of about 
three pounds of corn and, moreover, 
enables the steers to gain more rap 
idly and to put on a smoother finish. 


we 





Sheep. Producers’ Day at Ames 


The sheep producers of Iowa have @ 
day set aside for them in Farm and 
Home Week at Ames. On Wednesday, 
February 3, there will be a wool grad 
ing demonstration in the morning. 


There will be a roast lamb luncheon 


at noon, which Governor Hammill is 
expected to attend. In the afternoon, 
in agricultural assembly hall, George 
Godfrey will talk on “Profits from the 
Farm Flock,” L. C. Bishop on “Insects 
and Parasites Affecting Sheep.” L. C. 
Bane, the new president of the lowa 
Wool Producers, will discuss the work 
of the association. 
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The Outlook forthe | 
Poultryman 





(Continued from page 6) 

The increased producing capacity of 
flocks did not begin to show its hand 
gntil late in November, when weather 
conditions became more normal. Since 
then, production has kept far ahead of 
last year and practically 70 per cent 
of the increase in receipts at the big 
markets for the year over 1924 came 
in December when arrivals were the 
largest for that month on record. Jan- 
vary receipts also are starting out to 
establish a record for the month. 

Public demand for chicken and eggs 
With labor fully em- 
ployed at high wages, the appetite for 
these foods has been gratified by a 
people well able to pay good prices. 
Both farm and wholesale prices of 
eggs averaged nearly 4 cents a dozen 
higher in 1925 than in 1924. Farm 
chicken prices were 5 per cent higher 
and wholesale prices 15 per cent high- 
er than in the preceding year. Fresh 
firsts on the New York wholesale mar- 
ket averaged 39.8 cents a dozen in 
1925, compared with 36.2 cents in 1924, 
Fowls in the same markét averaged 29 
cents a pound, as compared with 25.2 
cents in 1924. In spite of these higher 
prices, however, distribution into con- 
suming channels was only slightly 
smaller than in 1924. ; 

Since December, when production 
began to increase so rapidly and re- 


' eeipts of fresh eggs became hard to 


move, prices have been declining 
steadily. From bringing 65 cents a 
dozen on December 1, prices have bro- 
ken 25 cents a dozen to 40 cents at 
the end of the first week in January. 
The break from the winter peak came 
sooner than last year when prices held 
up until well into January. Prices 
during December at New York aver- 
aged 49.3 cents, compared with 57.1 
cents in December, 1924. 

The storage egg deal is winding up 
less favorably than last season. Deal- 
ers paid fully a nickel a dozen more 
for the eggs they stored last spring 
than in the spring of 1924.. In spite of 
the higher costs, about 800,000 cases 
more were put away. The surplus has 
been very slowly reduced. The trade 
is already almost entirely on a fresh 
egg basis, and there is little chance 
that the entire supply can be moved 
except at lower prices. It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that dealers will be more 
wary of the market this spring and 
that they will make every effort to buy 
eggs cheaper. 

Egg production during the next few 
Months will vary greatly with the 
Weather. Assuming that the weather 
is normal and that there is an increase 
in the number of laying hens, it is 
Teasonable to expect that the supply of 
eggs during the spring will exceed last 
year. However, some increase is 
called for by the normal rate of gain 
of city population and the heavy re- 
ceipts of the last six weeks are not a 
sufficient warrant for belief that the 
spring supply will be extremely bur- 
densome. 

Trading in eggs for April delivery 
is already under way on the Chicago 
Market at around 28c cents, compared 
With 30% cents last year. This price 
is higher than was paid in the spring 
of the four years 1921 to 1924. Even 
tho dealers are looking for more eggs 
than last year and will insist on buy- 
ing cheaper than last spring, the indi- 
tated April price level is a fairly at- 

ctive one. 

The abundance of low-priced corn 
id oats will be a contributing fac- 

to a heavier egg production. These 
STains as well as wheat may advance 


4 toward spring, but the general situa- 


tion suggests that the poultryman will 
ve the advantage of low feed costs 
out the year unless the next grow- 
Season is unfavorable. It is worth 





| Temembering, however, that condi- 
ah that affect crops adversely are 
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‘ue to restrain egg production and 
* ©8€ prices, 











‘$1500.00. 


Cash-Fence Contest . 








Write 
‘* for 


Contest 


blank 





Believing that better fenced farms are worth more money 
and make more money for their owners, we also want the 
opinion of farmers on this important subject so we are 
offering 75 cash prizes for the best letters or stories about 
‘The advantages of a well-fenced farm.’’ Anybody may enter 
contest who lives on or owns a farm—Closes April 5, 1926, 
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y the 











eystone Steel & Wire 
Co. to those 75 contestants se- 
lected by the Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute and prominent 
agricultural authorities. The 
best story will receive the first 
prize of $500.00; the second best 
will receive the $250.00 prize 
and so on up to the 75th prize. 


List of Cash Prizes 


Ast Cash Prize rcepitay $500.00 stay wires that make fewer 
2nd Cash Prize............ 00 
3rd Cash Prize............ 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3865 Industrial Street, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


290. 


4th Cash Prize............ $100.00 
Rules of Contest fh Cin Pree 7.00 
{1] First write for free contest 6th Cash Prize............ 50.00 
blank which describes the 7th Cash Prize............. 35.00 
contest in full. 8th Cash Prize............ 25.00 
[2] The 75 prize winners will be 9th Cash Prize....... 20.00 
those who writethebest and 10th Cash Prize... . 15.00 
most complete set of ideas 11th Cash Prize........... 10.00 
on “The advantages of a 12th to 50th prizes at 
well-fenced farm.” $5.00 each.................. 195.00 
{3] ay Gone not exceed 750 O5lst to 75th prizes at 
4) ¥ in ree . $3.00 each .......... tee . 
our contest blank must Total $1500.00 
nt HS wy ed Strand” Pence 
ater than April 5, b 
5] Cash prizes will be awarded Is the Kind to Buy 


There are several features that 
make this product entirely dif- 
ferent from all others, such as: 
the copper- bearing steel that 
goes into this new fence; the 
patented “‘Galvannealed” proc- 
ess which applies a 2 to3 times 
heavier zinc protection than or- 
dinary galvanized wire; the 
knot that cannot slip; the full 
gauge wires; the stiff picket-like 


a necessary ;the wellcrimped 
ine wires that retain their ten- 


sion, etc. These are only a few 
of the points that mean a far 
longer lasting, moresatisfactory 
fence. Red 
you much less, in the long run, 
than the ordinary kind. 

Send for contest blanks today — 
we'll also send full details of the 
contest. Your ideas may easily 
win one of the many prizes. 
You'll be able to write many 4 
interesting things about ‘The 
advantages of a_well-fenced 
farm” such as: A farm must be 
well fenced, otherwise crops can- 
not be properly rotated or hog 
down; Delayed fence building 
usually costs several times what 
it saves; Loose animals may die 
from overfeeding; Valuable fe- 
males may be bred to scrub males; 
Ownership disputes often arise 
over strayed stock; Damagedcrops 
mean hard feelings and some- 
limes damages to pay, etc. 

Any member of the family may 
enter the contest. Write a post 
card—just say “Send me your 
Contest Blank and Red Strand 
fence catalogue free.” 


trand fence costs 














\_ Ask for Fence with the RED STRAND ‘*° 








Poultry prices have been quite sat- 
isfactory to producers, but as long as 
eggs were on a high level, they were 
not inclined to market fowls closely. 
Consumers are showing no apparent 
distaste to the high prices which are 
demanded for table poultry. Prices in 
the last quarter of 1925 were fully 25 
per cent higher than in 1924. Demand 
was maintained at large proportions, 
however, and distribution into consum- 
ing channels from the four leading 
markets during jthe last six months 
was about 10 per cent larger than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Should egg prices decline during the 
spring to a level that would induce 
closer culling of flocks, then large1 
receipts of poultry and lower prices 
are to be expected. 

So far as demand during the next 
few months is concerned, there is 
nothing discouraging to be found with 
the outlook. Consumption promises to 
be satisfactory as far ahead as the 
business outlook can be safely gauged, 
which carries us thru the first half of 
the year. Probably the darkest cloud 
on the horizon is the possibility that 
the increase in egg production that is 
in prospect for 1926 might face some 
curtailment in consumer demand in 
the latter half of the year. Some time 
or other, industrial activity will not be 
as great as in the past year or two. 
Smaller payrolls mean reduced funds 
for something or other. Savings are 
first to be cut down, but eventually 
the grocery bills will be given closer 
scrutiny,,and demand for eggs and 
table poultry may be reduced. How- 
ever, examination of the trend of egg 
prices in previous business depres- 
sions of moderate severity, such as in 
1904, 1907 and 1914, does not suggest 


"any reason why producers should be 


greatly alarmed. Most observers do 





not look for the next business setback 
to be as severe as in 1921 or the nine- 
ties. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
cycles of profit and loss in egg pro- 
duction during the last thirty years, 
considering only feed costs and using 
the ratio method worked out by H. A. 
Wallace. The combined price of one 
bushel each of corn, wheat and oats 
was used as a barometer of feed cost. 
Chicago prices both for feeds and eggs 
were used. The normal ratios of feed 
cost to egg prices for each month 
were based on the ten years, 1904 to 
1913. 

Prior to 1914, the up and down 
swings were rather mild in extent. 
High grain prices during the war 
brought a long period when the rela- 
tionship of feed and egg prices was 
unfavorable for the poultryman. This 
resulted in a decrease in poultry pro- 
duction, so that receipts of eggs in 
1919 and 1920 were considerably be- 
low normal. Then grain prices de- 
clined, beginning in the latter part of 
1920. Egg prices held up fairly well. 
For the last five and one-half years, 
the feeding ration has been highly fa- 
vorable, balancing up for the long pe- 
riod below the zero line. In the next 
five or ten years, the ups and downs 
seem likely to be more moderate in 
extent, resembling those of pre-war 
days. 





Sign Your Name 
Always sign your name and enclose 
a stamp when you ask a question of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Only a small per- 


centage of the questions can be an- 
swered thru the paper. We have just 
had to throw a letter into the waste 
paper basket because no name was 
signed to it. 





This complete 8-room F enner Home a wonderfai 


value. Write for price delivered to your station, 


A Better Way to 
Buy a Home 


Buy at wholesale yourWHOLE house, all at one 
time. Shipped to you in a complete carload at 
manuf,cturer’s prices, direct from Fenner mill in / 
the heart of the world’s greatest lumber country, 
Lumber cutto fit, so you don’t buy nor pay freight 
on waste. Fenner system of cutting and marking 
eaves hundreds of dollars in construction costs. 
Buy direct from Fenner and get finest materials at 
lowest prices.“I have my house all finished and it 
is sure a wonderful house.I am well pleased with 
material. Have built it all myself without skilled 
labor’’—writes Mr. Herman Tagge, Cairo, Neb, 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK ESTIMATES 


Send your lumber and millwork lists to us— 
we furnish finest quality direct from Amer- 


ica’s greatest lumber market. We quote de- 
livered prices direct to you. You get better 
materials and save money. Write! 


Send for FREE CATALOG [ist] 
FENNER MFG. CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 





‘ *. 

Fenner Mfg. Co., Box 11-4318, Portland, Ore. 
Send Free Catalog of Fenner Homeés. 
I enclose 35c for which please send your 
beautiful design book showing “30 Homes 
of Distinction.” 

NAME....... PITTTITITITIT TTT Tit 


ADDRESS. .........--+0s++002+s+2+s25525 
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not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
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Farmers’ Wives 
are Happy in Canad 


Rr life in Canada appeals to the women folk. 
Schools and churcheg abound. The educational 
needs of the children are fully met. The standards of 
social life are high. American women find conditions 
in Canada all that could be desired for the upbring- 
ing of their families. The wives of American farmers 
who cross the imaginary line for the greater 
opportunities of newer, richer, cheaper land in this 
neighbor country become enthusiastic over Canada. 
“We have found farming very good in this part. , 
The land is very fertile—the best I have seen.” So 
writes Mrs. Alda Levasseur, of Arborfield, Sask. 
Mrs. S. L. Harris, of Crossfield, Alberta, has this 
to say: “This district is especially noted for oats, 
barley and rye, but it seems that farmers are going 
in more and more every year for wheat growing. 
Dairy cattle, hogs and poultry all do well here, and 
I don’t think a farm is complete without them. My 
husband and I have always liked this country very 
much. We first came to this district in 1903, and have 
never known a failure. Anyone who is willing to 
work can certainly do more than make a living here. 
In 1915 we decided we would like a change, and went 
to Michigan, but we were glad to return in 1919.” 


Be Independent in Canada 


The certainty of agricultural prosperity awaits 
you in Canada. Land is cheap—virgin soil on which 
the world’s finest hard wheat can be raised—$15 to 
$20 per acre! (Free homesteads still available further 
back). 

Canada wants more good farmers who will grow 
wealthy and independent. The Government of Can- 
ada stands ready to assist as well as welcome you and 
your family and neighbors. A simple explanation of 
this practical help is included in the information that 
will be forthcoming without charge or obligation if 
you write to the nearest salaried official of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Write at once, thereby doing the 
whole family a good turn. 


Clip this advertisement from ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer” 
and send it, along with a letter describing the 
kind of farm you would like to get in Canad 
to the nearest Canadian Government Agent list 
below: 

M. J. JOHNSTONE, 

(D-19), 2025 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
A.E. PILKIE, 

(D-19), 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, Ia. 

C. J. BROUGHTON, 
(D-19), 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 














$210 S455 


(SCARIFIED) 
Save m use Sweet Clover. No crop 
equals it for fertilizing, hay or re. Won- 
dertul Producer, very cheap and abig money 
» is crop ‘ore i 
any seed. Our prices are extremely low for best 
scarified seed. We buy Direet from Producer 
Soh Ey 
i our ces 
ones. Convince yourself that we offer biggest 
values your money can buy anywhere. 
A. RY SEED C 


NY 
Clarinda, lowa 











Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT la the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—substantial—portable—tain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 

for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 
titieally ventilated. One pig—started right —will for the house. 
Beles lower than pou can bubé. Full past rs mailed on request. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Farm Boy Sees 
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America 


( Continued from page 3) 


-the air, holding back those torrential 
waters and forming instead a deep 
and gniet lake that lies among the 
tops of those hiils and furnishes for 
thousands of settiers on thousands of 
acres of land in the Big Horn Basin an 
unlimited water suply, the one thing 
necessary to transform the desert into 
the garden of prosperity that it now 
is. The dam cost over a million dol- 
lers, but already over eleven million 
dollars’ worth of crops have been 
raised by the use of this stored water. 


I perhaps was prejudiced in favor 
of the beauty of this majestic sight on 
account of my previous association 
w‘th it, but my wife must have been 
prejudiced against it on account of my 
continually raving about its beauty be- 
fore she had seen it. But, prejudice 
cr no, we agreed that it was the most 
breath-taking and altogether the most 
beautiful scenic spot we had seen up 
to that time. Of course, it has changed 
since IT lived there. The power house 
that I had worked on is now entirely 
built, the construction camp is desert- 
ed except for a caretaker whom we 
talked out of a quart of cylinder oil 
for old time’s sake, and even that 
treacherous canyon road from Cody to 
the, park is routed on the south side 
of the river instead of the north. 


The road from the Shoshone dam to 
the entrance of the Yellowstone Park 
proper is a fairyland trail indeed. For 
almost fifty miles the country is much 
like the park itself except that one 
does not feel that he is in a “park” 
whose beauties are there only to be 
seen and admired. Without being 
within the confines of the park it has 
all the natural advantages and still is 
a part of the world in which we all 
live. 

Mountains, and rushing streams, and 
little lakes, and cattle in knee-high 
grass in broad valley pastures, “dude 
ranches” with their bright-costumed 
guests and their tired little ponies, an 
occasional really-and-truly ranch, and 
a lonesome little log schoolhouse 
tucked away somewhere among the 
trees and hiHs—all these things come 
gently into the picture as one rides 
along and as gently give way to the 
next surprise and delight. One can 
not live as a private citizen in the 
park itself and own property and 
farm and settle down, delightful as 
that would be, but one can live in the 
neighborhood about the park which is 
just as beautiful and attractive. 

There seems to be a number of pop- 
ular superstitions that every prospect- 
ive visitor to Yellowstone National 
Park has stored away in his system 
before he ever reaches the entrance, 
but which he gives up for the truth 
long before he ever makes the circuit 
and leaves the park. One of these be- 
liefs is that a _tourist’s automobile 
brakes and even his entire car are 
carefully inspected by the rangers at 
the entrance before he is permitted to 
drive in. The official rules simply 
state that the driver of each automo- 
bile must satisfy the ranger at the 
gate that his car, particularly the 
brakes and tires, are in first class, con- 
dition. And at the east entrance, via 
Cody, the way we came, the mere fact 
that one can get that far with his car 
is certainly ample proof for the most 
skeptical ranger that the car is in ex- 
cellent working order. And the next 
eight miles from the entrance to the 
peak of Sylvan Pass provide a still 
more severe test for the car; if a mo- 
torist can make the trip from Cody to 
the top of Sylvan Pass—and back 
again—he can count on driving safely 
over any recognized auto road in the 
world. When we pulled up before the 
ranger’s gates he stopped us only long 
enough to get our $7.50 fee and then 
the doughty Oscar II chugged on thru 
and began that terrific eight mile 
climb—wide open in low gear nearly 
all the way—to the top of Sylvan Pass 
whose altitude is 8,650 feet. I had 
driven Oscar to the top of Pike’s Peak 


and across the Rocky Mountain conti- 
nental divides in a dozen different 


places, but he had to work ahout as — 


hard on this pull as he had ever 
worked in his three years of traveiing 
over the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

Up and up we climbed, stopping ey- 
ery half mile or so to cool the motor 
and pour in more water from the little 
mountain stream that tumbled down 
beside the road. Numerous little turn- 
outs, or wide places in the road, are 
provided just for this purpose and at 
every one of these places several cars 
could always be found, cooling off and 
resting. Some were pushing their 
cars and some were trying to buy new 
connecting rods and other. parts that 
had been burned out on the pull. Fy. 
nally we came to snow, big drifts of it 
covering the mountain side above us, 
and before we reached the top we 
were several hundred feet above the 
snow line—and on the Fourth of July 
at that. 

Another popular superstition is that 
the big yellow passenger busses that 
are operated thru the park by a big 
transportation *“company are deadly 
road hogs that will keep in the middle 
of the road, turning out for nobody, 
and that on account of their immense 
size. and reckless speed and the famil- 
iarity of the drivers with the roads 
they will brush a smaller car off the 
ledge and down into the canyon below 
unless the whole rou:! is freely and 
quickly given. 

I have always held that Oscar II is 
as good a car as any that turns a 
wheel and therefore has as good a 
right to the road as anyone, and we 
had always kept our share of the road. 
I wondered just what would happen 
to us when we reached the park and 
met up with those terrible bus driv- 
ers. What really did happen was that 
we always gave them the part of the 
road that we thought they were enti- 
tled to and they invariably gave us the 
rest. They never tried to hog the 
highway and on one occasion when 
we came upon a fellow tourist who 
had driven off the road and was stuck 
and almost upset in the mud, and we 
were unable to get him out alone, 
along came one of those terrible bus 
Grivers who stopped and helped us 
get the unfortunate fellow tourist back 
onto the road again. 

But the greatest of all mistakes that 
exist in the minds of Yellowstone 
Park tourists, before they find out 
the truth to the contrary, is the idea 
that the animals that live in the park 
are not really and truly wild animals 
the same as they are in other places. 
These deer and bears and other wild 
animals do not know that their play- 
ground is a national park; it looks to 
them exactly as it did to their great- 
granddeer and forebears years ag0, 
and animal nature and their instincts 
do not change any easier than does the 
thing we call human nature, which is 
as fundamental as it is puzzling some- 
times. 

Just becatse a big black bear will 
come rolling out of the forest beside @ 
tourist camp, and then sniff around in 
the camp itself, lumbering from one 
garbage pit to another or from one 
breakfast table to another helping it 


self to whatever delicacies it happens , 


to see lying about, does not mean that 
it is not a genuinely wild animal and 
should be considered as such. 

I came into the park with the idea 
that the bears were an amusing nat 
ural curiosity and a plaything that one 
could perhaps have quite a bit of fun 
with if he went at it in the right way. 
I must have gone at it wrong because 
the result of my experience with 4 
bear was that my good right leg was 
left completely paralyzed below the 
knee and my wife had to drive Oscar 
home from the park while I carried 
one foot in a sling. 

The rest of our journey thru the 
park, including my brush 
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with Mr ¢ 
, Bear, will be described in a later iss¥e. ™ 
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_ Made a vivid impression. 
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The January Message 

The first thing I want to say is to 
thank you boys and girls for the splen- 
did interest you have taken in our Pio- 
neer Story contest. We have received 
more essays in this contest than last 


year, and while we have not had time* 
to go over them very carefully as yet, 
it looks as if they were an even better 
lot of pioneer stories, which is saying 
a good deal. We will not be able to 
make the announcement of the win- 
ners in the contest until March, arr I 
mention this to you boys and girls so 
that you will not be impatient. Gov- 
ernor Hammill, Johnson Brigham, 
state librarian, and Edgar R. Harlan, 
curator of the historical department, 
will again be the judges, and I know 
they will get a lot of pleasure and I 
think some real new knowledge about 
the pioneer history of Iowa, in reading 
over these various essays. 

I am very much pleased with the 
work some of our Lone Scouts are do- 
ing in boosting the membership of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. They have 
sent us a number of new members, 
and I want to urge all of you Lone 
Scouts to get busy and get every boy 
in your neighborhood to join. 

Last month I attended a conference 
in Washington, to work out plans for 
the Lone Scout program in 1926. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine, James 
E. West, the Chief Totem of the Lone 
Scouts, several of the executives in 
his office, Dr. Warburton of the exten- 
sion department of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, who is 
much interested in the Four-H Club 
work, this work being under the direc- 
tion of his department, and several of 
his assistants, were present at this 
conference, and out of it I know will 
come a great deal of benefit for our 
Lone Scouts. There is just one thing 
I want to say to you Lone Scouts and 
likewise to the Four-H Club boys and 
girls, and that is that you are very 
fortunate in both the _ professional 
leaders and the men of prominence in 
the United States, who are planning 
for you, and I know that you boys and 
girls appreciate the efforts that are 
being made to give you the finest pro- 
gram possible. 

In December I attended two wonder- 
ful meetings of the Four-H Club boys 
and girls. The first one was at the In- 
ternational Livestock Show, where 
over twelve hundred Four-H boys and 
girls were present at the annual ban- 
quet. It was a fine group of young 
folks, representing twenty-nine differ- 
ent states. They were boys and girls 
who had been privileged to attend the 
Four-H Club conference in Chicago on 
account of the record they had made 
in Four-H Club work in their respect- 
ive communities, and no one could at- 
tend that meeting without being im- 
Pressed with the earnestness and the 
Wonderful interest the Four-H Club 
boys and girls have in their work. 

On December 31, the last day of 
1925, I attended the Four-H Club ban- 
quet of the Iowa boys and girls. Over 
Nineteen hundred Four-H Club boys 
and girls registered at Ames for the 
young folks’ short course, and I know. 
they had a wonderful time. The ban- 
auet was held in the armory at Ames, 
and it was a wonderful sight. Every 
boy and girl and every club leader had 
the Four-H Club cap on, and the differ- 
ent coloring of the dresses of the girls, 
The differ- 
Mt counties gave their yells, and there 


was lots of enthusiasm. There was 
only one thing about the banquet that 
was disappointing to me, and that was 
that there were only three hundred 
boys, or less than a fifth of the num- 
ber of girls, as sixteen hundred girls 
registered for the short course, and 
only three hundred boys. Now, boys, 
I think it is up to you to make a better 
record the next year. You ought to 
have at least half as many boys at the 
annual Four-H Club rally of [owa, as 
girls, and I can really see no reason 
why there should not be an equal num- 
ber of each. I congratulate the girls 
on the splendid showing they made 
this year, and [I hope you boys wi'l 
equal the girls in both numbers and 
enthusiasm next year. The Iowa pres- 
ident of the Four-H Club girls and like- 
wise the Iowa president of the Four-H 
Club boys both made speeches at the 
banquet, as previously reported in our 
paper. Both did splendidly. Not very 
many grown folks in the room could 
have done better than these two lead- 
ers of the Four-H Club boys and girls. 
Both showed not only an interest in, 
but a grasp of the Four-H Club work 
that was most commendable. 

It is plain to me that the Four-H 
Club boys and girls are real leaders in 
their community and that is really 
what the Four-H Club does—develops 
leadership in all lines of farm activity 
and community interest. Those of you 
who have not been taking an interest 
in this work are urged to join a club 
if there is already one in your néigh- 
borhood, or if there is not one, to form 
one. Miss Arnquist, state leader of 
the girls, and Paul Taff, state leader 
of the boys, both of whom have head- 
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quarters at Ames, Iowa, will be very 
glad to make suggestions to you and 
render you every help possible. You 
boys and girls are ambitious to be real 
leaders, and the Four-H Club work 
develops leadership in the strongest 
possible way. 

What books are you boys and girls 
reading? Which do you like the best? 
I wish you would write me a letter 
and tell me. Perhaps your letter will 
give some helpful suggestions to other 
bovs and girls. Reading develops the 
m'nd, makes you think more clearty, 
enables you to express yourself better, 
eud it is very important that you read 
the right kind of books. Make it a 
rent to read at least a part of a good 
book every day. You will soon in this 
way cultivate the like for good litera- 
ture, and there are few things you 
could do that you will get as much 
benefit from. 

This is the first month of the new 
year. I hope that you boys and girls 
have got off to a good start. I know 
that the boys and girls who attended 
the Ames short course certainly did. 
There are short courses all over Iowa, 
too, where I know there has been real 
inspiration for the boys and girls on 
the farm. We offered some prizes for 
the best story of the short course at 
Ames. Several stories have been re- 
ceived but not nearly so many as we 
would like to have. I am going to ex- 
tend the time for these stories to Feb- 
ruary 15, and I urge you boys and 
girls who have not written your story, 
and who attended the short course at 
Ames, to write it and send it in be- 
fore that date. Just sit down and 
think quietly about the things you did, 
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and the things that impressed you the 
most during your visit at the Ames 
short course, and tell us about them, 
You will get a lot of benefit out of put- 
ting your thoughts on paper, even tho 
you may not be one of the prize win- 
ners. The girls thus far have sent in 
more stories than the boys. We of- 
fered prizes for both the girls and the 
boys, and I hope that we will have a 
number of good stories before Febru- 
ary 15. 

Let me say in conclusion, boys and 
girls, that the year of 1926 will be 
largely what we determine to make it. 
The opportunities for us are greater 
than ever before. Let’s take hold of 
them in a way that will give us the 
greatest amount of satisfaction in the 
year’s work at its close. Our boys and 
girls did do splendid things in 1925, 
but they can do even better things in 
1926 if they make up their minds to 
do them. If you make out a pro- 
gram for yourself, and work to it, you 
are bound to achieve success. Your 
program, too, will help other boys and 
girls. I am sure you will be glad to 
make one, and work to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





Activities of Council Five 


Florida is the most active state of 
the four that comprise Council 5. It 
has grown to its present activity in 
the past year and a half, being before 


that time the most inactive state in 
the council. It now has a very large 


pep club, called the Kokonuts of Flor- 
ida. This klub has recently entered 
into two contributing contests, on@ 
with the New York Empireites and the 
other with the Buckeye Braves front 
Ohio. Florida has three ALSAPS, 
namely, Pita, published and edited by 
Ralph Carmichael, New River; the 
Voice, published and edited by Carlyn 
Hamilton, route B, Milton, and the Ko- 
konut, published and edited by Spen- 
cer Coleman, 1106 Horatio street, . 
Tampa. 

Georgia closely follows Plorida in 
regard to activity. It’ has a strong 
state organization known as the Geor- 
gia Lone Scout Union. An ALSAP is 
scheduled to appear in that state soon 
to be known as the Pal’s Gazette, pub 
lished and edited by Carroll Cumbee, 
Young Harris and William Stille, La 
Grange. 

South Carolina is a fairly active 
state. It also has a state organization 
known as the Palmetto Pep Klub. A 
tribe paper called the Dixie Star will 
appear soon. It is published by 
Pinckney Harris, of Gaffney. 

North Carolina used to be the most 
active state in the council, but it is 
now the least active. It has no state 
organization and no ALSAPS are put 
out within its borders.—Spencer Cole- 
man, Council Chief for 1926. 


Water and Cracker Race 


A water and cracker race is quite 
a sporting event. Try it some time 
at a community club meeting. Place 
an ordinary drinking glass half full of 
water on the table and on the opposite 
side a half dozen plain soda crackers. 
Give the one who is to drink the water 
a teaspoon and let him try to drink 
the water with the spoon, one spoon- 
ful at a time, before the other can eat 
the crackers. The cracker eater isn’t ~ 
allowed anything to drink meanwhile, — 
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‘. -Four-H Girls’ Short Course 


From 34 girls at the first junior 
short course in 1921, to 1,575 girls at 
the last, in 1925, is a big jump and a 
notable one. This is more than one- 
tenth of the total number of Four-H 
Girls in Iowa at the present time, and 
they certainly made a fine showing 
when they all got together on the cam- 
pus at Iowa State College during the 
week between Christmas and New 
Year's. 

There were 84 counties in Iowa rep- 
resented by girls and leaders, and of 
the 1,575 present all but 113 were girls 
living on the farm. The rest came 
from small country towns. More than 
1,200 of them were sent as delegates 
from their counties. 

It is interesting to note the status 
of the girls who enrolled for the week 
of pleasure and education. The aver- 
age age was 15.8 years; 964 girls are 
in public school, 8 in college, 4 taking 
post graduate work in high school, 330 
are out of school altogether, and the 
rest did not report. One thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-six attended 
the short course for the first time, 
with about 200 reporting having been 
last year or the year before. 

The types of clubs represented and 
the numbers were: Clothing, 960 
girls; home furnishing, 246; foods, 62; 
stock, 29; farm records, 6, and the 
rest did not report. 

There were five girls there with a 
record of seven years as Four-H mem- 
bers; 3 who had been members for six 
years; 42 who had been members for 
five years; 107 for four years; 215 for 
three years. 435 for two years, and 
the others did not report. 

It was the best short course ever 
held, in the opinion of those attending 
who have seen short courses come and 
go—the best, not only from a point of 
attendance, but because of the splen- 
did club spirit which prevailed, the 
high quality of the program, and the 
number of women leaders who came 
and spent the entire week with the 





The Hearth Fire 


Where, oh where, are the letters 
from Four-H Girls telling us how they 
earned their way to the junior short 
course at Ames, December 28 to Jan- 
uary 1? I had hoped that a lot of you 
would write about your earning expe- 
riences for Miss Arnquist told me that 
sixty-six girls had financed them- 
selves. Perhaps you have all been too 
busy to write or perhaps you still have 
it in mind to do so, since no time limit 
Was set as to just when the letters 
should be received. At any rate, if you 
are interested in this contest, look up 
the December 25 Four-H Club page 
and then write me. We will use the 
letters along in the Hearth Fire as we 
have room for them. 





Esther Tabke, of the Moville town- 
ship club, writes about a minstrel show 
and the success they had in giving it: 

“Our club gave a minstrel show the 
night of December 11. Much interest 
was shown in the minstrel, not only 
because it was a club girls’ entertain- 
ment, but because it was something 
new in the community. So many came 
that there wasn’t room in our rural 
school building, and some had to leave 
since there weren’t nearly enough 
seats to go around. 

“The week before the minstrel show 

_nothing was heard but talk about the 
show, and we certainly had a lot of 
fun giving it. 

“We also raffled off two home-made 
quilts. The two who received the 


quilts were boys who had helped us to 
make our entertainment a success. 
The proceeds from the social and 
quilts amounted to $110. This money 
with some that we had earned before 
in the club was used to finance seven 
of our members and our club leader 
to the club short coufse at Ames. Four 
of our club went in 1924 and three the 
year before that. ~~ 

“We have had our Four-H Club in 
Moville township for the last four 
years, and we are surely glad that the 
Farm Bureau helped us get started 
when they did.” 





Dear Hearth Fire: 

I am a Monona county Four-H Girl 
and this is my third year as a club 
member. I certainly had a fine time 














Minnie Rasch, State President of 
Four-H Club Girls. 





at Ames at the junior short course, 
and I learned a great deal. I think of 
my trip as one of the very best ones 
I ever had and I hope I may go again 
next year. 

We are going to try to send our 
whole club next year. We have bake 
sales and box socials to do this and in 
addition to this we give demonstra- 
tions and have clothing exhibits. 

Two girls from our club, another 
girl and myself, represented Monona 
county at the Ames short course. We 
were awarded this trip by a demon- 
stration we gave at the county fair. 

I received the Four-H Girls’ page 
and was delighted with it and thank 
you for it. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Lela Zortman. 





Please send in your letters to the 
Hearth Fire promptly after the news 
of which you write has happened. Re- 
member that letters should be re- 
ceived not later than the 15th of every 
month if they are to be gotten into 
the Four-H pages, which, as you know, 
always appear in the last issue of the 
month. 





A Four-H Club president has writ- 
ten us asking for advice on how her 
club can earn money. She as well as 
other club members will find sugges- 
tions in the foregoing letters, and I 


‘is labeled “rough but useful.” 


might mention the following as other 
ways to enrich the club treasury: Am- 
ateur theatricals, including plays; a 
program evening of music, dialogues 
and recitations, or a pantomime such 
as “Memory Girls in Song Land,” ap- 
pearing in this issue. a “town fair,” 
dinners, suppers, “eats,” socials of all 
sorts; concessions or stands at picnics 
or fairs; benefit performances featur- 
ing a movie; prize money from exhib- 
its; food sales. 





One of our Four-H friends sent in 
some original verse about club work. 
I am sorry that we can not print this 
here, but we have made it a rule not 
to use original verse, and so of course 
we can not break over this time. 


Good Cheer 


There will be many parties in honor 
of St. Valentine, but this “Hearty 
Party,” with Cupid acting as host, will 
be as gay as the gayest of them. I 
would suggest that you invite your 
friends with dainty valentine post- 


cards, which, if you wish, you may 
make yourselves by pasting hearts on 
correspondence cards. Cut them from 
red and gold and silver paper and ar- 
range as a border or in any fantastic 
shape, as four hearts put together to 
make a four-leaf clover, in which case 
you Would want at least one green 
heart, wouldn’t you, to remind you of 
the Four-H emblem. 

A fortune heart tree is a great deal 
of fun and you can make it quite eas- 
ily. A barren twig of oak may be used 
for the tree or you can use a small 
branch of fir or some other evergreen. 
It is held firmly in place by earth in 
a jardiniere or wooden pail. The con- 
tainer is covered with wide crepe pa- 
per decorated all over with hearts and 
cupids. The tree is placed in the cen- 
ter of the dining-room table and hearts 
made from all sorts of materials and 
the guests are blindfolded in turn and 
each instructed to pluck a heart from 
the tree. They are of all colors, pro- 
portions, sizes and materials, and they 
are supposed to symbolize the sort of 
heart one will win. A sandpaper heart 
There 
are “soft” hearts made of cotton glued 
to cardboard; “warm” hearts, made of 
red woolen; “broken” hearts, having 
torn edges; “hard” hearts, made from 
lead or tin foil, or better yet from tea- 
lead, which you should be able to get 
at the grocery store, since it comes 
wrapped about tea in the bulk. “light” 
hearts, decorated with feathers; “cold” 
hearts made of white ‘paper, which you 
may sprinkle with diamond dust to 
represent frost; “sweet” hearts, of 
candy. Some hearts are thin and 
stingy, but most of them are plump 
and generous, and while a few may 
be blue for sadness, or green for jeal- 
ousy, the most of them should be rose 
colored, yellow or orange for happi- 
ness. 

Further amusement is furnished by 
a “heart shooting contest.” <A cord is 
stretched between two points in the 
room and from it are hung five hearts 
made from cardboard, and ranging 
from very small to quite large. Each 
heart has a number printed on it—the 
smaller hearts have the larger num- 
bers and the larger hearts the smaller 
numbers. Space the hearts about a 
foot apart on the line. Each player 
in turn must stand six feet away from 
the row of hearts and try to hit the 
hearts with a small soft rubber ball. 
Each person has ten trials. If a player 
wishes to try for the big hearts she 
may do so, or may aim for each heart 
in turn, or simply at the little hearts 





with the big numbers. The object ig 
to get as high a score as possible. 
For refreshments at this party yoy 


might serve a “hearts of lettuce” ga}. — 


ad and heart-shaped sandwiches with 
a pimento and cheese filling. The 
hearts of lettuce salad is made of smal} 


heads of lettuce cut into fourths ang — 


served with a cooked dressing with 
shredded pineapple mixed into it and 
a sprinkling of nuts on top. The sand. 
wiches are cut in heart shapes with a 
cooky or sandwich cutter and the fil]. 
ing is of minced pimento mixed with 
‘grated cream cheese and = salad 
dressing. 





February Music 


“The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” George 
R. Root. 

“Minuet, Mozart. 

“Salut D’Amgur,” Elgar. 


- 





February is a festival month, with 
holidays for Lincoln and Washington 
and with parties for St. Valentine, 
Music has its part in each celebration, 


For Lincoln 


At the name of Lincoln, many songs © 


of the Civil war period come to mind, 
One in particular may be associated 
with his festival, for its text expresses 
the cause for which he gave his great: 
est service. This is “The Battle-Cry 
of Freedom,” with its stirring refrain, 
“The Union Forever.” Both the words 
and the music of this song were writ- 
ten by George R. Root, a Chicago my 
sician, during the Civil war times, 
Some of the intolerance and the bit- 
terness which was felt in those ter 
rible years is found in the original 
words. Later Mr. Root rewrote the 
poem, taking out all sentiments whicb 
might keep this from general use in 
both the north and south. It is now, 
in this altered form, a song which the 
great Lincoln would admire, and one 
which will stand as a national expre® 
sion of the people of the United States, 
For Washington 

A George Washington celebration is 
incomplete without the beautiful Min 
uet, given in the formal colonial ma 
ner, with powdered wigs, graceful 
frills and buckled slippers. The word 
“minuet” comes from the word “mine 
ing,” which means affected or elegant, 
and the dance does have an affected 
step, much pointing and touching of 
toes, before the real step is taken. It 
is surely elegant, with its deep bows, 
its slow movement and high held 
hands. 

The music most used for this old 
time dance is the “Minuet Don Juan” 
(Wan), by Mozart. This music has @ 
definite bowing tune which says, quite 
as plainly as words, “I bow in deep 
respect.” The music is made up of 
two little tunes, each one ending with 
the bow-music, and thus every move 
ment of the minuet ends with the 
same deep bow. . 

Mozart, who lived in the days when 
the Minuet was the popular dance for 
king and peasant, composed many 
minuets, but of them all none is bet 
ter known than this, the Don Juan. 
One reason, besides its beautiful 
tunes, is that it is so simple. Begit 
ners in music can play it. 
simple arrangements for piano and 
for the violin. Every edition of 15-cent 
music lists this Minuet and it is found 
in several of the “Study Books” of 
piano music. February is the month 
to practice the Minuet. 

For St. Valentine 

“Salut D'Amour” (A Greeting of 
Love). What could be more appro 
ate than this for Valentine music? 
Eir Edward Elgar, the great English 


There are . 
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musician, composed this music for his 
wife, before she was Lady Elgar, when 
she was Edward Elgar’s sweetheart. 
The melody sings—we do not need 
words to tell us what it sang to her. 
The same little tune sings itself over 
and over again, as tho the thought it 
carried might be repeated, and never 
grow old. There is a change, a little 
contrast, but the same sweet thought 
returns, and we, strangers to the Eng- 
lish musician, do not tire of it; so of 
course the one for whom it was com- 
posed was glad to hear the little mel- 
ody again and again. 

This composer has an interesting 
story. He always loved music and 
studied, even when he could not have 
a teacher; he is sometimes spoken of 
as a self-taught musician. Do you 
know his festival march, “Pomp and 
Circumstance”? When he had proved 
his musicianship by such compositions 
the people of England wished to show 
appreciation, and knighted the com- 
poser, giving him the title, “Sir Ed- 
ward Eigar.”—Fannie R. Buchanan. 





The History Puzzle 

We had a fine lot of competition in 
the history puzzle this month. An 
especially good showing was made in 
the new history puzzle presented. On 
the old history puzzle most of the con- 
testants got the four names right, al- 
tho a few insisted that No. 4 was Ben- 
edict Arnold. As most of you know, 
A was John C. Calhoun. B, Thomas 
Jefferson; C, Nathanael Greene; D, 
Horatio Gates. 

Almost everybody took Thomas Jef- 
ferson to write a paragraph about, 


"and most of them emphasized his part 


in the Louisiana purchase. We gave 
the first prize to Mamie Kacmarynski, 
of Rembrandt, Iowa. We liked her 
comment particularly because she did 
not spend much time giving the dates 
of birth and death or incidental dates 
thru Jefferson’s life. She stressed the 
important acts of his career instead, 
and listed among these the establish- 
ment of religious freedom in Virginia, 
the writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, his insistence that every 
man who earned a living should vote. 

Other good statements on Jefferson 
were given by Zona West, of Churdan, 
Iowa; James Rasmussen, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and Hilborg Furnas, of 
Hamlintown, Iowa. 

On the new history puzzle we final- 
ly decided to list a group of notable 
women for next time. There were lots 
of other good names listed, but it ap- 
peared that it might be interesting to 
try our readers out on an almost en- 
tirely different subject. 

A dollar prize goes to Rose Duncan, 
of Shambaugh, Iowa: Ruth Harper, of 
Hayfield, Iowa, and Ray McCloskey, 
of Braggadocio, Mo. The history puz- 
zle is made up from the contributions 
of these three, and is as follows: 

A was born in 1830, in Massachu- 
setts, served as a nurse in the Civil 
War and also in the Franco-Prussian 
war, was decorated by Germany. She 
Was the first president of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and had charge of the 
movement on behalf of the sufferers 
in the floods of Johnstown, Pa. She 
distributed relief to the Russian fam- 
ine sufferers; helped in sending out 
aid to the Armenians. In 1898 she was 
in charge of the Red Cross work in 
Cuba. Was in charge of flood relief 
at Galveston. 

B was an educator and reformer, 
born in New York in 1839. She was a 
teacher in Northwestern University 
T some years. Resigned that post 
tion to become secretary of the Wo- 


men’s Christian Temperance Union; 
later became its president. She was 
the leader in the temperance move- 


_ment all her life and wrote several 


books on the subject. She died in 
1898. 

C was born in, Domremy, France, in 
1412, the daughter of a_ well-to-do 
farmer. The English at that time con- 
trolled a good part of France and 
semed likely to take the rest. This 
girl thought she heard voices calling 
her to lead France out of its troubles. 
She persuaded the dauphin to put her 
in charge of an army, defeated the 


English and relieved Orleans. She was 


make the proper allowance. We also 
urge that all contestants write on one 
side of the paper only and use ink. 





Some Optical Illusions 


UR eyes, wonderful organs that 
. they are, are often easily de- 
ceived. They are inconsistent, too, in 
their efficiency. Tho we are able to 
detect a flash of light lasting but one 
millionth of a second, we are some- 
times so easily fooled over little things 
that at first we are inclined to dis- 
believe them. y 
Optical illusions occur every day. 














This g roup of Four-H Girls, over sixty in number, scored over 90 per cent in 


health at the Ames Junior Short Course, 


Dr. Caroline Hedger 


is in the background. 


finally captured by British troops, 
tried by an ecclesiastical court, turned 
over by them after c@pviction to the 
secular arm, and burned at the stake 
May 30, 1431. 

D was the pioneer in army nursing. 
Was born in 1820; made a thoro study 
of hospitals on the continent, and 
founded a school in England. At the 
time of the Crimean war had enough 
political influence to force upon the 
unwilling army authorities her appoint- 
ment to take charge of the hospital 
work. She was able to bring about 
marked reforms in the system of hand- 
ling the sick and wounded in the army 
and to reduce the death losses very 
considerably. 

For the history puzzle next month, 
the same rules as usual hold. Send in 
your answer to the contest announced 
here, with a paragraph on the one in 
the group which interests you most. 
One dollar will be given for the best 
answer. Another dollar prize will go 
to the one who submits the best new 
history puzzle. 

From this time on we are going to 
jnsist that every contestant give his or 
her age. It is not fair to judge the an- 
swer of the ten-year-old with the an- 
swer of the sixteen-year-old, and we 
have to know the ages in order to 


You probably know of many. And 
they are more mystifying because we 
can not force ourselves to see them 
right. In the illustration shown here- 
with are a few simple illusions which 
deceive our eyesight. Before going 
further it may be added that the fig- 
ures shown are as accurately drawn as 
delicate drafting instruments will 
permit. 

At the top of the drawing you will 
notice Figure l-a and 1-b. After look- 
ing at the two figures for a moment, 
decide which of the two horizontal 
lines appears to be the longer.  In- 
variably, the cross-bar in l-a seems 
to be a bit the longer. Some people 
would be willing to swear that this 
bar exceeds the bar in 1-b in length. 
As a matter of fact, they are both the 
same length, and a pair of dividers 
will prove it. 

Figure 2 illustrates another mysti- 
fying illusion. A casual glance at the 
two vertical lines in the case leads 
one to believe that they are a little 
wider apart at the top than at the bot- 
tom. In this case again we find that 
the lines are exactly parallel. 

The Chinese would probably -find 
nothing peculiar about Figure 3. We 
know that their customs are different 
in many ways from ours. Just a mo- 
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ment and we will see why this illu- 
sion would not confuse a Chinaman. 
In this instance “x” seems to be 
shorter than “y”. It is not. It is be 
cause our eyes are so accustomed to 
moving from left to right and from 
right to left. When we glance from one 
object to another the general move- 
ment of the eyeball is on a horizontal 
plane. We read our magazines from 
left to right—seldom up and down ex- 
cept to see what page a story is con- 
tinued on, or to read the ads. At any 
rate, for every movement that our 
eyes make in an up-and-down diree- 
tion, they probably make fifty or a 
hundred from side to side. Which 
goes to show that they are accustomed 
to this and for this reason a pole of 
a certain length does not look as long 
when lying on the ground as when 
standing in the air. An object 500 
feet away on a level with us does not 
appear to be nearly as far distant as 
an object 500 feet in the air. Which 
explains Figure 3, 

What is there about the figure 
shown at No. 4 to delude anyone’s 
eyes? Apparently nothing. However,- 
if you will fold the page so that this 
is fully exposed and the edge grasped 
in the right nand and the figure is ro- 
tated rapidly about on the palm of 
the left hand, a surprising thing re 
sults. After ten seconds or so, the 
circles seem to take on motion and 
the delusion continues as long as the 
paper is moved. If this is started in 
motion in another room and brought 
into the presence of friends, they will 
be amazed to see the wheel suddenly 
stop with the stopping of the move- 
ment. 

White lines seem to run thru the 
title. Look closely and it is not so, 
Such mystifying incidents happen 
about us all of the time. It will be fun 
watching for them.—D. R, Van Horn, 





Sunrise 


I'll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst 
The news like squirrels ran, 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 
But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away. 
—From the Complete Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, 





We received a most interesting 
news letter from Plymouth county con- 
taining items written by Four-H girls 
who went to Ames for the holiday 
week. In speaking of the things most 
enjoyed was the pageant in which 
nearly 2,000 girls and boys took part. 
“I never dreamed anything could be 
so wonderful,” said one girl. All of 
them liked Tolbert MacRae and his 
singing and several thought the big 
banquet, the biggest of its kind ever 
held in Iowa, with 2,000 guests, was 
the thing they enjoyed most of the 
whole week’s doings. 


Let’s be thinking about making a 
collection of all of the good club songs 
in Iowa, and perhaps we can get them 
printed—words and music—in a book 
available tor all Four-H girls, 




















To the News: 

As president of the Lone Scout Fed- 
eration of Local Tribes I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from disap- 
pointed tribe chiefs who have asked 
for consultation. Pretend you are a 
prospective chief. 

The great danger of the younger 
Scouts who are organizing tribes is 
that they enter with the prospect of 
being chief. If this is your desire, 
then your tribe is, nine times out of 
ten, a failure. For if any trouble 
should arise pertaining to the tribe, 


“you will generally get the blame. 

You will be called upon to explain 
about the degrees, explain the point 
system, what mail tribes are, etc. 
Therefore it is advisable for you to 
have been a member for a vear before 
organizing a tribe. 

To be successful you must leave a 
good impression upon your tribesmen, 
A tribe chief should command the suc- 
cess of his members. Some chiefs get 
a “swelled head” because of the re- 
sponsibility placed upon them and put 
on “bossy” airs, 

Try to help your tribe members. If 
their work in school is unsatisfactory, 
you should call upon them in the eve- 
ning and give them some assistance. 
It’s these small things that count in 
making the fellows follow you. 

The tribe is no better or worse than 
its members, so therefore be careful 
in your choice. Five reliable fellows 
are better than thirty untrustworthy 
ones. 

You should not, however, place any 
~ restrictions on any lad for personal 
reasons, Give them all a chance. 

: At the first meeting you should act 

ae chairman. Call the meeting to or- 
der, Explain to the fellows the im- 
portance of having a good set of offi- 
cers. Now ask for nominations for 
chief. Nominations are closed and the 
vote taken. 

Now comes the big question of se- 
lecting the other officers. They should 
be the best of the members. 

If you are selected as chief, appoint 
fa committee to find a meeting place 
and fill in the constitution provided by 
headquarters. 

You now have a week to prepare for 
your next meeting. Make a program 
which you should carry out. I have 
used the following: 

7:00—-Lone Scout pledge. 

7:10—Dues, roll call, reading of the 
minutes. 

7:30—Report of the constitution 
committee. 

; 7:50--Business meeting. 
‘a hike.) 

.8:20—Jokes. (Keep them laughing.) 

8:40—Adjourn the meeting. 

One of the best things you could do 
fs to make your tribe join the State 
Legion of the Lone Scout Federation 
of Local Tribes. The federation will: 

1. Get you a meeting place, if nee- 
essary, in a public school. 

2. Send the chief each month the 
publication, Tribe Chief, which con- 
tains subjects of interest for the wel- 
fare of the tribe. 

8. Give him the benefits of a feder- 


(Propose 


'* ation commissioner who is an older 


Scout. 

As tribe chief you will discover that 
to get the parents interested in the 
tribe will be influential in keeping 
their boy interested.—Sol G. Zwicker, 
760 Fox St., Bronx, New York City. 








A Message From Captain Donald B. MacMillan 


The first week in January, Captain Donald MacMillan, whose achieve- 
ments in Arctic explorgtions are a most fascinating story, lectured in Des 
Moines, illustrating by movies which he had taken in many cases at the 
risk of his life, interesting features of the frozen north. At the Des 
Moines Rotary Club, of which the writer happens to be a member, he was 
a guest and made a very interesting talk. He gave our business men a 
new vision of the value of Arctic exploration. 

After this meeting, I asked him if he would not send us a word of 
greeting to our Lone Scouts. He requested that I write him a letter, as 
he was only in Des Moines for a few hours, and that he would be glad to 
do it. I am sure, therefore, that our boys will be interested in his letter, 
which I quote: 

“My Dear Mr. Wallace: Let me preface this letter with a bit of 
information which may be of interest to the boys. I am a first-class 
Boy Scout, and very proud of the honor. Second, let me congratulate 
you upon the Lone Scout organization. The organization of our boys 
into Scouts is the best thing that has ever happened for the benefit of 
American youth, outside of our public school system. A square-shoul- 
dered, clear-eyed, clean-bodied, well-trained Scout is just the kind of a 
boy that will develop into just the kind of men I am looking for, to help 
me in my work every year, when studying the rocks, the birds. the flow- 
ers, the animals and the fish of the far north. 

“Sincerely yours, DONALD B. MACMILLAN.” 

If any of you Lone Scouts or any of you boys and girls or grown 
folks who read this message, have a chance to hear Captain MacMillan’s 
wonderful lecture on the Arctic regions, do not fail to take advantage of 
it. It will give you a new idea of the value of the service Arctic ex- 
plorers are rendering, and most interesting facts with regard to their 
findings. It was mighty fine of Captain MacMillan to take the trouble to 
send our Lone Scouts a message, and I know they will appreciate it.— 
J. P. W. ® 








Picture Puzzle 


We had a record breaking number 
of answers to the picture puzzle of 
last month, and finally gave the prize 
to Helen Arganbright, Selma, Iowa. 
On the honorable mention list go Emil 
Hedegoord, Neola, Iowa; Alfred Grell, 
McCausland, lowa; Frances Smith, 
Oelwein, Iowa; Dorothy Morfitt, Har- 
ris, Iowa; Robert Alston, Carson, 
Iowa; Jean Wilcox, Humboldt, Iowa; 
Myrla Stephens, Washington, Iowa; 
Florence Harberts, Bigelow, Minn.; 
Ivan L. Brown, GC, Waukon Junction, 
Iowa; Dora Mehaffey, North Bend, 
Neb.; Pearl Burns, Hubbard, Iowa. 


Aiylene Baxter, Ruthven, Iowa; Lucile 
Harington, Bucklin, Mo.; Dorothy 
Phelps, Chesterfield, I1].; Mildrad Lip- 
pold; Ruth Fekker, Thornton, Iowa; 
Vera Morehouse, Independence, Iowa; 
Helen Berry, Peterson, Iowa; Ardea 
D. Shoffer; Ethel A. Punke, Corwith, 
Iowa; Sam F. Smith, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
Joseph Carmichael, Maryville, Mo.; 
Bernice Bieber, Muscatine, Iowa; Le- 
land J. Griffiths, Dawn, Mo.; Hazel 
Wampler, Bicknell, Ind.; E. Raymond 
Rogers, Bayard, Iowa; Ada H. Mix, 
Danville, Iowa; Milford Barker, Ar- 
thur, Iowa; Bernice Shoemaker, In- 
dianola, Iowa; Gwyentha Parman; Ev- 
elyn Offerman, Davenport, Iowa. 





To JOHN PS WALLACE, 


the Lone Scout News. 


Address 


stand: 


RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 
Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
I enclose 25 cents to pay annual dues and one year’s subscription to 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new member. 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER 


Date. 





I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Seouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
with liberty and justice for all. I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy. of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 





ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. The 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 
privileges of the order. 


Name 





Nationality and color 
St. No sides 





P. O. Box 








County. 








Town.... 








A great number gave eleven or 
twelve out of the fifteen main points, 
Only a few came thru with the whole 
fifteen. Hardly anybody noticed that 
the boy’s hands were not tight around 
the handle, er that the nails in the 
woodbox were in the wrong places, 

Some rather unusual criticisms of 
the picture were made by some of the 
boys and girls. One boy said that the 
boy in the picture had his hair parted 
on the wrong side. A girl objected 
that the boy’s eyebrows were uneven, 
Another girl insisted that the boy 
should not have one foot in the cream 
that had spilled over, and another still 
more vigorously commented: “My 
mamma doesn’t let me slop cream on 
the rug.” Evidently the girls were 
very keen to note the things about the 
boy in the picture that didn’t appeal 
to their idea of good-looks, for one in- 
sisted that the boy was ‘cross-eyed. 





Games for Your Tribe 
Meetings 


To the News: 

I thought it probable that some of 
the tribes might be interested in 
games for their meetings. I am send- 
ing several. 

The first is called “Let ’Er Buck.” 
This is the game of “busting the bron 
cho.” The tribe divides into teams, or 
else two tribes can compete against 
each other. Each side chooses its 
horses and its riders. The Scout as a~ 
broncho stoops slightly, places his 
hands on his knees, grasps firmly his 
trousers, and dares not remove his 
hands from there thruout the entire 
contest. The rider Scout mounts on 
the back of the broncho, clasping his 
waist with his knees, but not bringing 


‘his feet in front of the broncho’s waist 


or legs; they must always be in the 
rear, With his hands he grasps the 
shoulders of the broncho, but dare not 
put his hands or arms about the bromt 
cho’s neck or head; he must always 
grasp the broncho’s shoulders or back. 
He dare not even put his arms around 
the waist or under the armpits of the 
broncho. The broncho jumps, bucks, 
wriggles, squirms, dodges, plunges and 
does everything he can think of to 
throw his rider off his back. If any 
part of the riders body touches the 
ground, he is considered thrown and 
the broncho wins. If the broncho falls 
or if he removes his hands from his 
knees, he is “broken,” or if the rider 
succeeds in staying on his back for 
three minutes at a time, he is broken. 
The contest is for three rounds of 
three minutes each. Should one of 
them win all three rounds, he scores 
five points. The winner of two out of 
three rounds scores three points. 
The second game is “Hare and 
Hounds.” Two or more persons repre 
senting the hares, are provided with @ 
large quantity of corn, and, being given 
a start of several minutes, they run & 
certain length of time, then return by 
another route to the starting point, all 
the time scattering corn in their path. 
After the lapse of the number of mit 
utes’ handicap given the hares, those 
representing the hounds start in pur 
suit, following by the corn and trying 
to catch the hares before they reach 
the starting point in returning. The 
handicap given the hares should be 
small, depending on the running abill- 
ties of the hares and hounds. The fast 
est runners are usually picked for the 
hounds.—Lester H. Hartwig, GC. 





She Hood Red Boot- 


Ak 


The White Rock The only 
Four Buckle Arctic Kattle King 


White Rock 
Rubbers 
-for all the family 


BETTER RUBBER 


the best boot you can buy 


LOOK at the red rubber in these 
boots—feel it! Here is the standard 
by which all red boots are judged. 
Only Hood seems to know how to 
produce red rubber that will not 
crack or check. And those tough, 
grey, resilient, tire-tread soles wear 
and wear and wear 

ail this there is comfort—a big fac- 
tor when you wear boots all day, 
every day. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


You and your purse will both benefit 
by knowing more about the quality 
footwear bearing the Hood name 
— the Kattle King — all-rubber, 
easily cleaned and fleece lined for 
warmth—tire tread soled for wear. 
White Rock Rubbers, standard in 
homes from Maine to California— 
for every member of the family. 


Look for the name Hood on rub- 
ber footwear. It’s your guarantee of 
service and economy. 


Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


PRODUCTS SINCE 
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Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Specialties 
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Now great musicians 
play on every farm 


ODAY, raging storms can 

close the roads that lead 

away from your house— 
and still you will not be shut in. 
With a touch of a finger, you 
can tune in—to a far off city. 
And you can listen to music— 
entertainment — education in 
world centers. The greatest mu- 
sical artists are broadcasting, 
and men who have played only 
in the concert halls of the great- 
est cities are playing today in 
every farm home—where there 
is a Radiola. 
The newest Radiola particular- 
ly suited to the farm home is 
Radiola 20. It tunes in with a 


single finger! It is so exactly 
made—with parts matched to 
the ten thousandth of an inch— 
that although it has three tun- 
ing circuits, all three are oper- 
ated by a turn of a single control. 
In distance reception, you get 
extra sensitivity by using the 
amplification control, too—and 
the highest degree of refinement 
in tuning, with the help of two 
small verniers. But for ordi- 
nary use, there is but one con- 
trol to turn. 


Radiola 20 has a new power 
Radiotron—and gives, with dry 
batteries, more volume than 
storage battery sets give today. 


It is sensitive—and selective. In 
all these points—and in clear, 
pure tone, this new Radiola is far 
in advance of any previous five 
tube set! 


If you have a Radiola and an 
RCA Loudspeaker—matched to 
each other and to the great 
broadcasting stations—you can 
hear Josef Hofmann play—just 
as vividly as the audience that 
sits in spellbound rows before 
him. 


Radiola 20, 
with five 
Radiotrons 


$115 


iola 
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[Our Sabbath School Téesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








—_—_— 


the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 





by any other paper until specia] written permission has been obtained. 








—— 


Jesus Heals and Saves a 
Blind Man 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for February 7, 1926. John, 9:1- 
4i, Printed, John, 9:1-9, 24-25, 35-38.) 


“And as he passed by, he saw a man 
(2) And his dis- 
ciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who 
ginned, this man, or his parents, that 
he should be born blind? (3) Jesus 
answered, neither did this man sin, 
por his parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him. 
(4) We must work the works of him 
‘that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. (5) 
When I am in the world, I am the light 
ofthe world. (6) When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
his eyes with the clay, (7) and said 
wto him, Go, wash in the pool of Si- 
loam (which is. by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing. (8) The 
neighbors therefore, and they that saw 
him aforetime, that he was a beggar, 
‘said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged? (9) Others said, It is he; oth- 
ers said, No, but he is like him. He 
gaid, 1 am he. 

(24) So they called the second time 
the man that was blind, and said unto 
him, Give glory to God: we know that 
this man is a sinner. (25) He there- 
fore answered, Whether he is a sinner, 
I know not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see. 

“(35) Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out; and finding him, he said, 
Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 
(36) He said unto him, And who is 
he, Lord, that I may believe on him? 
(37) Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
both seen him, and he it is that speak- 
eth with thee. (38) And he said, Lord, 
Ibelieve. And he worshiped him.” 





This lesson comes at the close of a 
heated controversy between Jesus and 
the Jewish leaders (whom John usu- 
ally designates as the Jews), during 
the feast of tabernacles, about six 
months before the determination to 
put Jesus to death, which was defi- 
hitely and finally formed at this time, 
was put into effect. During the con- 
troversy He had in many and direct 
Ways claimed to be their promised 
Messiah, the Son. of God. As the great 
chandelier in the temple was lighted 
up in the evening a day or two before, 
He had exclaimed: “I am the light of 
the world.” As the water was carried 
from the pool of Siloam on the last 
and great day of the feast by the pro- 
cession of priests and poured out into 
& receptacle by the side of the lad- 
der, while the multitude sang the 
Hallelujah Psalms (112-118), He said: 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.”” He claimed explicitly 
to be the Son of the Father, to have 
been before Abraham, to be sinless, 
and challenged a refutation of the 
claim. In anger they ran out after 
Him into the court of the Gentiles, in 
order that they might find stones with 
Which to kill Him. 

The conflict terminated in a threat- 
ening mob. “Then took they up stones 
co at Him; but Jesus hid himself 

went out of the temple, going thru 

the midst of them, and so passed by.” 
® rulers knew there was a strong 
Public sentiment in His favor and 
€Nce made no attempt to delay Him. 
€sus passed out thru the temple 


‘Sttrances He saw a man who was 


ind from his birth. When the dis- 


_ Saw Jesus looking at that man 


the earnest look which they knew 





so well (he was not asking alms, for 
that would not be permissible on the 

Sabbath day) they at once raised the 
question: “Master, who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” It was a question that had 
been asked long ages before, and has 
been asked in every age and every 
community since: What is the con- 
nection between sin and _ suffering? 
This in fact forms the burden of the 
Book of Job. Indeed, the whole Book 
of Job is simply a discussion—a mar- 
velous discussion—of the different the- 
ories as to the connection between sin 
and suffering. Ezekiel alludes to it in 
chapter 18:2 and elsewhere. Jesus al- 
ludes to it in Luke, 13:2. Moses had 
laid down the law of heredity in Exo- 
dus, 20:5, or what we know as the sec- 
ond commandment, “visiting the iniq- 
uity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me.” It was a prom- 
inent feature of the Pauline and sub- 
sequent Christian theology. The sub- 
ject had been frequently discussed by 
the Jewish rabbis and heathen philos- 
ophers; and the disciples evidently 
thought this was a fine opportunity to 
find out what the Master thought on 
so mysterious and -intricate a subject. 

“Master, who did sin, this man, or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” 
Two facts were assumed by the disci- 
ples: First, that suffering is the re- 
sult of sin. and second, that a child 
may suffer for the sins of the parents. 
Now, who was the guilty party in this 
case, this man or his parents? The 
absurdity of the question as _ to 
whether a man should be born blind 
as a punishment for his own sins did 
not strike them at first, and hence 
some have concluded that the Jews at 
that time must have believed in a pre- 
vious state of existence and that a 
man was punished in this life for sins 
committed in that previous state. 
This, in fact, was a common belief 
among the heathen; their method, in 
other words, of accounting for such 
extreme cases of suffering. There is 
no evidence that the Jews ever held 
to this doctrine. Theologians have de- 
vised other ingenious theories of get- 
ting around a_ seeming difficulty, 
which I do not regard as worthy of 
notice. In fact, I do not see any dif- 
ficulty in the case whatever. Common 
people like the disciples seldom if ever 
speak with exact scientific precision. 
The thought present in their minds 
was the intimate connection of sin and 
suffering, the suffering of the child 
for the sins of the parents, the suffer- 
ing of the individual for the sins of the 
race, all well established facts; and 
they evidently thought that a great sin 
must be clinging to the race of which 
any member could be so conspicuous 
and apparently so innocent a sufferer. 
In other words, their question was: 
How does it happen that such a severe 
punishment as this should be inflicted 
on a child? Whose fault was it? 

‘The Savior answers, “Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents,” but 
this calamity has been permitted to 
fall on him in order that “the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.” 
He does not deny the fact of sin in the 
man, nor of sin in his parents, but he 
here reproves most emphatically a 
habit common in all ages of the world 
of prying with evil surmising intu the 
secrets of other men’s lives and attrib- 
uting to them great sins in order to 
explain present calamities. 

Ever since Abel died by the hand of 
Cain the innocent have suffered for 
the guilty, because, whether innocent 
or guilty of special or particular sins, 
all alike have been a part of the guilty 





whole of a sinful race; and it is an 
atonement for the sins of the race that 
the glory of God is revealed thru the 
Son of Man, Christ Jesus. This man 
suffered because he belonged to a sin- 
ful race, and in the providence of God 
he suffers more than an ordinary 
share, in order that he might receive 
more than an ordinary share in the 
glory that the Son of God revealed to 
men. 

The words that follow in verses four 
and five show most clearly that Jesus 
realized that His time at best was very 
short. The events in the temple 
showed this in a most striking way. 
They were ready to murder Him at 
the first opportunity, and now He, as 
it were, girds Himself to do quickly 
whatever comes to His hand. “We 
must work the works of Him that sent 
me, while it is day; the night cometh 
when no man can work.” Or, to use 
a popular proverb, “If a man doesn’t 
do his work in the daytime, he can't 
do it at night.” 

The night before, when the lights 
were lit in the great chandelier in the 
temple, He had declared that He was 
the light of the world, to give light to 
those in darkness. It was His mission 
to give light to those in darkness; 
and so, saying, “While I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world,” He 
spat upon the ground and made clay 
of the spittle and anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with the clay and 
then commanded him, “Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloam,” the very pool from 
which the priests in solemn procession 
had taken the water to the altar, when 
Jesus said, “If any man thirst, let him 
come to me and drink.” 

There was a very common belief 
among the ancients in the medicinal 
value of spittle. Christ used it in the 
healing of another blind man, of which 
you will find an account in Mark, 8:23, 
and for the recovery of speech in 
another. (Mark, 7:33.) Most. of the 
blindness in oriental countries comes 
from the abundance of dust in the air; 
and Jesus by using spittle, which was 
supposed to be a remedy, in connec- 
tion with what was in reality the com- 
mon cause of blindness, gives this 
man, so to speak, something on which 
faith, however weak, might lean. We 
are not to assume then that he knew 
who Jesus was. To him He appeared 
to be simply a kind and benevolent 
stranger who had compassion upon his 
infirmities, who did not offer to give 
alms because this would be unlawful 
on that day, according to the laws of 
the Jews, and also unlawful for him to 
receive them, but who at least was 
taking a kindly interest in him. The 
use of any outward means was purely 
as a help to a very weak faith, just as 
we have visible sacraments given us 
to help out our spiritual weakness, 
giving us something that we can see. 
Sometimes Jesus used these; some- 
times not, according to the circum- 
stances or the mental and moral condi- 
tions of the sick. In the same way 
must we understand the command, 
“Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” 

This man had perhaps heard of Je- 
sus as a healer. He did not then know 
that He was the Son of God, as ap- 
pears from verses 35 and 36 of this 
same chapter, in which Jesus asks 
him, “Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?” He answered, “Who is he, 
Lord, that I may believe on him?” 
This was after his recovery. It was 
apparently necessary in his case to 
use some outward means and also give 
him something to do to develop in him 
a faith that would afterwards lead to 
his salvation. And so he went and 
washed in the pool of Siloam, and 
went home instead of coming back to 
the Savior. 

The cure, of course, was the talk of 
the neighborhood and city. It was a 
very great surprise to everyone. The 
people in astonishment would say, “Is 
not this he that sat and begged?” 
Some said, “This is he.” Others were 
not so sure about it, or unwilling to 
commit themselves, and said, “It is 
like him”; but he said, “I am he.” 
Then the question came up, “How 





were thine eyes opened?” On this 
point he could only say, “The man 
that they call Jesus (he had probably 
learned His name since) made clay 
and anointed mine eyes, and said unto 
me, ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloam,’ 
and I went and washed, and I received 
my sight.” . 

We should not drop our study at 
this point, but should follow it up. 
Notice how this man was brought be- 
fore the Pharisees and examined and 
re-examined, questioned and _ cross- 
questioned. The great offense was 
not that Jesus had healed the man, 
but that He had done it on the Sab- 
bath day. He had made clay, which 
was against the law. Then there was 
the question whether He did right in 
applying it on the Sabbath. The Jews 
held that one could apply a remedy 
on the holy day only for diseases of 
the internal organs, except when dan- 
ger to life or the loss of an organ was 
involved. For example, it was right 
to apply wine to the outside of the 
eyelid, because this might be merely 
washing; but it was unlawful to apply 
it to the inside of the eye. Their 
traditions expressly forbade the appli- 
cation of saliva to the eye on the 
Sabbath, on the ground that it was 
evidently intended as a remedy. 

Their answer to this was that this 
man was not a man of God, or He 
would not do these things on the Sab- 
bath. Another answer was that this 
man was a sinner and could not do 
them. When they asked the blind man 
what he thought about it he simply 
said, “He is a prophet.” Then they 
brought his parents, who were very 
adroit in their answers, saying, “He is 
of age; ask him”. he is our son. He 
was born blind; he now sees, and 
that‘s all we know about it. Then they 
called him up and told him to give God 
the praise, for they knew this man 
was a sinner. The blind man said, I 
don’t know anything about that. “One 
thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” Then followed the 
excommunication at least of the man, 
possibly also of his parents, which was 
an application of what we now know 
as a boycott, and in the most extreme 
form, meaning simply starvation. 

Jesus learns of this, seeks him, and 
tells him that He is the Son of God. 
The healed man expresses his belief in 
Him and worships Him. 

SHE LIKED ’EM 


“Tom couldn't make the team this year 
on account of his eyes.” 
“Why, I think he has beautiful eyes.” 








“This Is the Drei 
I Like Best 


And just think, it 
costs less than any 
of the others. Less 
than three yards 
of material, an eve- 
ning of my time, 
and here is the re- 
sult.” 

There is no rea- 
son why you can 
not make yourself 
a dress with 
which you will be 
as well pleased. 
The first step is 
to order one of 
our latest Fashion 
books showing hun- 
dreds of models to 
choose from. A 
number of them 
are shown in pic- 
ture dressmaking 
form, explaining in 
pictures how easy 
ti is to use the 
patterns. Fill in 
the coupon below 
and mail it today 
with 10 cents in 
stamps or coin to 
our Pattern De- 
partment. 


Pattern Department, | 
w 


allaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

I enclose 10 cents for a copy of your 
new Fashion an@ Pattern Magazine. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT a 


When Baby Learns to Walk 


AVEN’T you heard people say 

again and again that a baby has 
to have a certain number of bumps 
when it is learning to walk? In some 
families if is quite expected that some 
time or other each baby shall have at 
least one turn of falling out of bed. It 
is quite true that many a child has 
done so with no damage except fright 
and a slight shock to the nervous sys- 
tem, but it is also a fact that such an 
accident may result disastrously. 

I have known families who were 
themselves nervous wrecks, particular- 
ly the mothers, while the baby was 
learning to walk, simply because each 
household was of the opinion that the 
only way for him to learn to walk was 
to walk, and that he must stumble and 
bump his way to balance. This is not 
fair to the baby, and not only is it un- 
fair but it is likely to hurt him. 

It is no more trouble to guard the 
toddler against bumps than to let him 
run at his own sweet will to certain 
pain and disaster and perhaps lasting 
injury. True, a mother can not watch 
her child every moment, there are too 
many other tasks to be done, but when 
she can rot watch him she can place 
him for a short while where he will 
not need watching. On the other hand 
it is equally cruel to keep him con- 
fined or in one place for very long at 
a time, unless he has started to walk 
at too early an age. 

A place in which quite serious acci- 
dents are likely to occur is the high 
chair. Many children insist upon 
standing up in the chair, especially 
when first learning to walk. For this 
reason they should be strapped or tied 
in it. Very splendid little chair belts 
are now to be had,,made of strong 
fabric tape equipped with buckles, 
with which to fasten young children 
and babies to the high chair, or even 
an ordinary chair. The belt is made 
so that a strip buckles about the waist 
of the child and a narrow loop at each 
side of the back of the belt buckles to 
each side of the chair back or to the 
chair arms. With my own baby, I 
used to use this belt for holding her 
to ordinary hotel chairs at table when 
we were obliged to take a long trip 
across the country. The belt can also 
be used to keep a wiggling little tot 
seated in its coach. The article costs 
not more than 50 cents and can be 


A home-made ‘football’ helmet that 
greatly protects the head of a 
child learning to walk. 


obtained where they carry infants’ 
clothing and furnishings. 

One of the best protections against 
head bumps for a tiny toddler is a 
“football helmet,” like the one shown 
on this page, made of thick folds of 
material. For my own little girl I 
made one of a large outing flannel di- 
aper. I made a band to slip over the 
head and about the forehead, as tho it 
were a hat. To keep this in place and 
also to protect the top of the head, I 
made two cross-pieces, one extending 
from side to side and the other from 
the front, tacking them in the middle. 
These pieces were fastened on the out- 


to walk is to remove practically every- 
thing but a soft couch without corners 
from a room that has been covered 
with two or three thicknesses of car- 
pet or under whose carpet padding has 
been placed. Then, if the little one 
tumbles, falls are not likely to have 
very sevefe results. For my own child 
we turned the sewing room into such 
a walking room. Another great help 
was our pen, made from a kiddie coop 
from which the spring had been re- 
moved. We turned the coop upside 
down, removing the casters. In the 
coop we placed three thicknesses of 
carpet for softening any falls. It was 




















The pen is splendid to learn to walk in, and it keeps even the walking 
baby safe if left alone for a while. 


side of the band that went around the 
head so that the helmet was smooth 
inside. With the crosspieces to hold 
it up, the band that went around the 
head did not need to be so tight as to 
be uncomfortable. At first the baby 
insisted upon taking off the helmet, 
and for a time I held it on with a little 
strap of the material tacked at one 
side of the helmet and drawn under 
the chin and snapped upon the other 
side of the head-band. Both the cross- 
pieces and the head-band of the hel- 
met should be either padded or rolled 
quite thick to be of real service. My 
own child’s helmet was made by roll- 
ing the material until the band and 
pieces were composed of about six 
thicknesses. These I tacked into place 
with needle and thread. When the 
roll was flattened, it measured about 
an inch and a half wide. Whenever 
the helmet was washed, it was hung 
over direct heat to dry, owing to its 
thickness, as a baby should never be 
allowed to wear any article when it is 
not “bone dry.’’ Sometimes the helmet 
will become wet from _ perspiration. 
At such times it should be dried out 
exactly as tho it had been wet in wa- 
ter and the child’s head should be 
dried off to prevent it from taking 
cold. That is the only objection to 
such a helmet, that it will make the 
little one perspire. In summer it could 
be worn for a very short time only, 
while in winter it must be removed 
whenever the child does become over- 
heated, and the little one watched or 
put in a place of safety until cool and 
the helmet is dry. 

One good plan for teaching a child 


not large and the little one learned to 
walk a few steps at a time in it. Dur- 
ing the first few days she wore the 
helmet even in the pen. Several times, 
but for the helmet, she would have 
severely bumped her head on the pen’s 
sides. Even after she learned to walk 
quite well the pen was used to keep 
her in place for any few minutes in 
which it was necessary to leave her 
alone. 

One of the greatest protectors for 
the baby beginning to walk (and a joy 
to the little one who can not walk and 
for the wee one not yet able or just 
learning to stand) is the canvas swing. 
The baby sits down in it and its little 
legs slip thru two holes for the pur- 
pose. The swing should be placed low 
enough for the baby to touch the 
ground with its feet and stand or push 
itself back and forth. Sometimes it is 
necessary to adjust the tapes of the 
swing, taking a tuck in the back or the 
front, to allow the baby to sit in a 
comfortable position and also to keep 
it from tumbling out frontwards. The 
bigger baby may need an extra fabric 
strap sewed across the front, while a 
little baby may need a tiny pillow or 
two placed at the sides or the back of 
the swing to support it and make it 
comfy. Whether the baby be big or 
little, however, great care should be 
taken to adjust its clothing comfort- 
ably in the swing when it is being 
seated, especial care being taken that 
there is clothing under the little legs 
that hang over the edge of the swing, 
or the canvas may rub. To keep the 
canvas from cutting into the child’s 
flesh, a folded diaper should be placed 


at the front of the swing between the 
two leg openings and lap a bit thry 
them. 

These swings can be secured to hang 
in doorways (beware of drafts) or tg 
hang from a hook in the ceiling, It fg 











well to place a soft quilt under the’ 
very little baby in case the swing & 


should fall. With the swing having 
stand, either the tapes may be addeq 
to lower it sufficiently for the baby’s 
feet to touch the ground, or the legs 
of the standard may be sawed off tp 
the right height. This swing is such 
a convenience for the mother that 
there is a temptation to let the baby 
sit in it longer than is good for it, for 
babies and small children absolutely 
need frequent change of position, 

Many falls would be avoided, too, if 
children as a whole were not taught 
to walk so young. The baby should 
teach himself to stand and _ himself 
make the first sign that he wisheg to 
walk. Forcing a child to stand and 
walk often causes grave trouble. The 
most noticeable results of walking too 
early are bowed legs, weak ankles and 
fallen arches, but one specialist alarms 
us even more by saying that too early 
walking and standing are hard on the 
baby’s heart and a strain on practicab 
ly all of its organs, which are not Yet 
sufficiently developed to stand the 
strain. 

As to bumps, take them seriously 
even when they are trivial. By this! 
mean, do not fail to inspect a child 
after it has had a bump, and if the 
bump is a severe one, consult a good 
physician, one not _ old-fashioned 
enough to merely take baby’s bumps 
for granted. The careful physician 
will feel the skull at the place of the 
bump. He will examine the child's 
eyes to see if the pupils are normal, 
and he will inquire if the child has 
bled at the ears or in any other way, 
and will ask if it has been stunned, A 
bump should be remembered, and any 
unusual symptoms or crossness of the 
child considered in connection with it 
Ninety-nine cases of bumps in a hur 
dred may be harmless, but the hum 
dredth bump may be serious enough ia 
its results to deserve the most carefil 
medical treatment.—Rene Stillman. 





CORRECT ANSWER 
Waggish Diner (with menu): “‘Chickel 
crogettes, eh? I say, waiter, what part 
of a chicken is the croquette?” 
Waiter: ‘The part that’s left over from 
the day before, sir.” 





These little canvas swings are th? 
joy of babies and fine “‘moth- 
ers’ helpers.” 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Mr. Toad’s Old Suit 


Peter Rabbit was tired and very sleepy 
as he hopped along the Crooked Little 
Path down the hill. He could see Old 
Mother West Wind just emptying her 
Merry Little Breezes out of her big bag 
onto the Green Meadows, to play all the 
bright summer day. Peter Rabbit yawned 
and yawned again as he watched them 
dance over to the Smiling Pool. jZhen 
he hopped on down the Crooked Little 
Path toward home. 

Sammy Jay, sitting on a fence post, 
saw him coming. 


“Peter Rabbit out all night! 

Oh, my goodness, what a sight! 
Peter Rabbit, reprobate! 

No good end will be your fate!” 


Thus shouted Sammy Jay. 

Peter Rabbit ran out his tongue at 
Sammy Jay. 

“Who stole Happy Jack’s nuts? Thief! 
Thief! Thief!” shouted Peter Rabbit at 
Sammy Jay, and kept on down the 
Crooked Little Path. 

It was true—Peter Rabbit had been out 
all night playing in the moonlight, steal- 
ing a midnight feast in Farmer Brown’s 
cabbage patch and getting into mischief 
with Bobby Coon. Now when most of 
the little meadow people were just. wak- 
jng up, Peter Rabbit was thinking of bed. 

Presently he came to a big piece of 
bark, which is the roof of Mr. Toad’s 
house. Mr. Toad was sitting in his door- 
way, blinking at jolly, round, red Mr. 
8un, who had just. begun to climb up 
the sky. 

“Good morning, ‘Mr. Toad,” said Peter 
Rabbit. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Toad. 

“You're looking very fine this morning, 
Mr. Toad,” said Peter Rabbit. 

‘I'm feeling very fine this morning,’’ 
gaid Mr. Toad. 

“Why, my gracious, you have on a new 
suit!” exclaimed Peter Rabbit. 

“Well, what if I have, Peter Rabbit?” 
demanded Mr. Toad. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing at all, 
Mr. Toad,” said Peter Rabbit hastily, 


“only I didn’t know you ever had a new 


suit. What have you done with your old 
suit, Mr. Toad?” ‘ 

"Swallowed it,” said Mr. Toad shortly, 
turning his back on Peter Rabbit. 

And that was all Peter Rabbit could get 
out of Mr. Toad, so he started on down 
the Crooked Little Path. Now Peter 
Rabbit has a great deal of curiosity and 
is forever poking into other people’s af- 
fairs. The more he thought about it the 
more he wondered what Mr. Toad could 
have done with his old suit. Of course 
he hadn’t swallowed it! Who ever heard 
of such a thing! The more he thought of 
it the more he felt that he must know 
what Mr. Toad had done with his old 
suit. By this time he had forgotten that 
he had been out all night. He had for- 
gotten that he was sleepy. He just had 
to find out about Mr. Toad’s old suit. 

‘T'll just run over to the Smiling Pool 
and ask Grandfather Frog. He’ll surely 
know what Mr.-Toad does with his old 
suits,” said Peter Rabbit, and began to 
hop faster. 

When he reached the Smiling Pool there 
Sat Grandfather Frog on his big, green 
lily pad as usual. There was a hungry 
look in his big, goggly eyes, for it was so 
early that no foolish, green flies had come 
his way yet. But Peter was too fulleof 
curiosity to notice this. 

“Good morning, Grandfather. 
said Peter Rabbit. 

"Good morning,” replied Grandfather 

og, a wee bit gruffly. 

“You're looking very fine this morning, 
Grandfather Frog,” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Not so fine as I’d feel if I had a few 
fat, foolish, green flies,” said Grandfath- 
er Frog. 

i fast met your cousin, Mr. Toad, 
€ has on a new suit,” said Peter 
Rabbit 7 ‘ ‘ 


Frog,” 


“Indeed!” replied Grandfather 
"Well, I think it’s high time.” 

‘What does Mr. Toad do with his old 
Rabbi en atather Frog?” asked Peter 


Frog. 


“Chug-a-rum! It’s none of my busi- 
ness. Maybe he swallows it,” replied 
Grandfather Frog crossly, and turned his 

On Peter Rabbit. 

Peter Rabbit saw that his curiosity 
Must remain unsatisfied. He suddenly 
Temembered he had been out all night, 
- was very, very sleepy, so he started 
Hf home across the Green Meadows. 

Now the Merry Little Breezes had 

rd all that Peter Rabbit and Grand- 
: r Frog had said, and they made up 

Tf minds that they would find out 
Grandfather Frog what Mr. Toad 
did do with his old suit. First of 
™ they scattered over the Green Mea- 





dows. Presently back they all came, each 
blowing ahead of him a fat, foolish, green 
fly. Right over to the big, green lily pad 
they blew the green flies. 

“Chug-a-rum! Chug-a-rum! Chug-a- 
rum!” said Grandfather Frog, as each 
fat, foolish, green fly disappeared inside 
his white and yellow waistcoat. When 
the last one was out of sight, all but a 
leg which was left sticking out of a cor- 
ner of Grandfather Frog’s big mouth, one 
of the Merry Little Breezes ventured to 
- him what hecame of Mr. Toad’s old 
suit. 

Grandfather Frog settled himself com- 
fortably on the big, green lily pad and 
folded his hands across his white and yel- 
low waistcoat. 

“Chug-a-rum,”” began old Grandfather 
Frog. ‘Once upon a time——” 

The Merry Little Breezes clapped their 
hands and settled themselves among the 
buttercups and daisies, for they knew 
that soon they would know what Mr. 
Toad .did with his old suit. 


(Concluded next week) 


Fashion Department 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 2420—One-Piece Apron Style—Even 
a child could make it! Cut entirely in 
one piece, with the belt attached to the 
back of apron and buttoning in front. 
Percale, striped gingham, unbleached 
muslin or eretonne would be suitable ma- 
terials for its development. Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medium 
size requires two yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2529—Sports Frock With Flared 
Skirt—A charming frock in tailored style 
that buttons down the front features a 
circular skirt, in this pattern. Peach col- 
ored flat crepe, pencil georgette crepe, 
white bengaline silk or pale pink flannel 
would be charming. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 1911—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt—This 
shirt can be made with either of two 
styles of closing and detachable collar. 


Full length sleeves with French cuffs. 
Cut in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 
15%, 16, 16% 17, 17%, 18, 18% and 19 


inches neck measure. Size 15% takes 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days 
or two weeks for the delivery of the 
terns or fashion quarterly. 
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FREE BABY CHICKS ¥ 


Get State Accredited Chicks FREE. 


Sun. 
Not common Hatchery stock. 


Kllustrated © 


for Ramseyer’s New 

Something New Under the 

every Flock State Accredited. 
alog Free. Tells all about. 


Ramseyer’s New Plan For Buying Chicks 


Shioped Postpaid —100% Live Arrival Guaranteed, Members International and lowa Baby Chick Association. 


ik Refereace—Bank of Pulaski. 


RAMSBYER HATCHERIES. Box 23, Pulaski, lewa, 





lag Peters-Certified Chicks 


HEALTHIER—MATURE 
——— AND LAY BETTER 
farners raise only Peters-Certi- 
mea Chicks, It will pay you to learn the 
facts about these unusual chicks, They ome 
to you with a guarantee to live wa pealthy 
pre two weeks. Bred from known thy, 
both om b -producing flocks that are 
bot x pn eit ay and heavy eg rvliae 
Legpore, 
Bects and Orvingtons perfect 
C,. Anconas, Dee 
oa and 8. ©, Black Minorcas. 
by so low you cannot afford 
to buy ordinary chicks. Cata- 
if gives facts, Learn bow we 
help «customers raise chicks 
to maturity, Special money 
saving proposition on early 
booked orders, Delivery any 
time you wish, 


Peters-Certified Poultry 
Breeders Association 
Bexz27 Newton, towa 
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Champion Chicks —,°.",}, WaiTEs— 


Nine other leading varieties. Write for price list. 
Charles City Hatchery, C Charles City, lows. 
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‘'R.L Reds, Iowa Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively since 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
—— _ ORE, production bred in 
ustomers in 30 states. Pre- 
sae ‘live delivery. Catalog prices, free. 
RED BIRD HATCHERY 
ALL SLS Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, lowe 


SPIRITED CHICKS 
We are hatching the popular breeds and can sup- 
ply orders promptly. Our hatching eggs are secured 
from Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
Write for special prices. 
La Doux’s Hatchery, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Pure Bred Chicks 


Fifty healthy breeding flocks under Iowa In- 
spected and Accredited Hatchery supervision. We 
hatch all breeds. Send for catalog. 

Emmetsburg Hatchery, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

T Our lowas inspected and Accredited 

ry BY CHICKS 
Get our surprise early order offer 


Cherokee Hatchery, Oept 100, Cherokee, lowa 
RAY B. FRANCE, Owner. 
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Baby Chicks 


March, April and May delivery, $13 to $17 per 100 


postpaid, 100% arrival guaranteed, Catalog on re- 
west, Member lowa and International Baby Chick 
association. Established 1912. 


O'Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation, la. 


lowa Accredited Chicks 


Flocks culled by graduate Poultry Experts and 
Judge. 10,000 satisfied customers, Certified for 
health, egg production and standard qualities since 
1921. Consistent winners of sweepstakes, display 
and regular prizes at local and county shows. Can 
furnish chicks from stock blood tested fer White 
Diarrhea. Postcard brings price list. 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 
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AMES HATCHERY, Ames, lowa 


MACY HATCHERIES 


We offer Rocks, Beds, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns 


Our quality chicks are from carefully selected high 
production flocks. Send for our instructve and {!lus- 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly. 


R. E. MACY, Mer., Box Y, Lowa Falls or 
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Go. . R. I. R. cockerets and pullets. Sired by first 
cock at Sioux City Show, $2.50 andup. Mrs. 
A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
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Picked before frost, biel by beat, high germination. 
None better. Address Charles Roth, R. 2, Jessup, Ia. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


“SUPER CHICKS” 
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140-Egg Incubator 230-Eg¢ 


80 Ege Size $11.95; Copper Hot-Water Tanks 
—Self-Regulated Saf ots Kam r—Thermometer 
and Holder.” le ww Wate et Belle vex 


~Order incul bato: ad bw for 
80 Egg —s 80 Chick : Size $: 15.95 
140 Egg and 140 Chick Size 19.95 
230 Leg and os es Size 29.95 
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Hot-Water , Brooders 
Will raise at your chicks, 
80 Chick Size $5.95 
140 Chick Size 7.95 
230 Chick Size 9.95 


Champion Belle City 
mmoth Incubators 

aia 4608: ‘2a Gapacity $43.00 
Z 690 Ege Capacity 64.50 
920 Egg Capacity 86.00 
in sets of 2 + 4. _ Built both 
Right aod Left Hand. Floor space 
A. —4Ft. x6 Ft.Order the full capac- 
ity, Hy @s your 
business grows. The safe, * 

cal way to build up your 
de. cit tion Belle Act Eity at fow iow went factory 
pacity -y J: and 
‘Only 6 Pr. High ana ful Pt S yra. mr experience. 
ee ee orton Me ening Focts.’? Ivalso gives tow 

ree ee ching Fa 

toned on Comtand oll Canopy Brooders. Jim Rohan, Pres. 











Belle City Incubator Co. Box 12 Racine, Wis. 





Marketing Co- “operatively 


How Poultry Producers in Utah Do Things 


By CLYDE C. EDMONDS 
Before the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 


E FEEL entirely justified in say- 

ing that the foundation on which 
we have built the superstructure of 
our organization is a quality product. 
In fact, the foundation on whch any 
successful co-operative must be built 
is that of a product of merit, the qual- 
ity of which is guaranteed. Anyone 
can ship eggs, but it calls for organiza- 
tion to ship eggs of quality. 

Weare shipping into New York City 
today perhaps six or eight carloads of 
eggs per week, and the trade is so 
thoroly sold on our quality that distri- 
bution is ordinarily made direct from 
the car in which they are shipped, to 
the stores who are handling our com- 
modity. The idea of sampling the eggs 
before buying is becoming less and 
less habitual. This in itself is one of 
the greatest recommendations that 
can be made to those who are interest- 
ed in knowing something about our 
eggs. 

Perhaps in your mind you are ask- 
ing the question, “How did you obtain 
this splendid reputation?” In the first 
place, we did not make the mistake 
of shipping our eggs to market in the 
hope that the market would adjust it- 
self to our grading. We determined 
beforehand what the market required 
and then sought to satisfy the market 
with the article for which it was will- 
ing to pay the highest price. This re- 
quired a strict, systematic, uniform 
basis of grading and candling. 

Uniformity in Grading Stations 

We are operating at the present 
time six grading stations within the 
state, and the work of those who can- 
dle the eggs is so closely supervised 
that the grading in one station is in 
strict harmony with the grading of 
another station. This \is made abso- 
lutely necessary by virtue of the fact 
that the loading of cars is frequently 
started at one station and finished at 
some other point on its way to final 
destination, so that the grading must 
be uniform in all of our stations. This 
strict grading, however, will not pro- 
duce a quality egg. It makes possible 
the segregation of the good eggs from 
the inferior eggs, but you can not 
build a reputation on inferior quality. 

From the very beginning we have. 
made it a practice to circularize our 
membership each week with informa- 
tion which will help them to produce 
a better product. There is no ques- 
tion but what a vast improvement has 
been brought about by virtue of these 
weekly educational circulars. In ad- 
dition to this, we maintain a field 
service so that from time to time the 
poultrymen are visited in person and 
are able to go over their problems 
with this field expert, thereby making 
possible the elimination of unsatisfac- 
tory methods in their feeding, housing 
and so forth. Jt is a startling fact 
that some of our members who show 
the most concern over the poor grad- 
ing of their eggs are the very ones 
who are failing to heed the advice 
given in our weekly letters and by our 
field representatives. 

On the check which is mailed to 
the producer in payment for his prod- 
ucts, he is given a complete record of 
the grading of his eggs, so that from 
week to week the producer is able to 
see whether his eggs are improving 
in quality or not, and if not, it affords 
him the opportunity to make inves- 
tigations with the view of determining 
the cause of the trouble. 

Picture in your mind a community 
which is the center of production with- 
in a radius of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty-five miles. Imagihe that there 
were anywhere from 100 to 200 farm- 
ers in that area who were contributing 
eggs to a branch of a state-wide co- 
operative. You will recognize in a mo- 
ment that each of these many farmers 
could not take the time to drive in to 





the grading plant with their own iggy 
vidual case or two of eggs. The Ip) 
ical and consistent thing would be tf of 
the people in this area to orgag 
themselves into a local unit and to 


ploy some person, whose business ie 


would be to call at the farm of eyepy| 
producer and gather up the eggs ang” 
make delivery to the grading statig, | 
This would entail a charge of y 
haps 10 or 15 cents per case, but ¢ re 
tafhly any farmer who recognizes ¢ 
value of his time could ill afford 
pass by an opportunity to save tig 
and motive power for so nominal gj 
charge. “i 
Accounts Should Be Well Kept — 
A vital subject is the matter of ag. 
counting and record keeping. I hays 
always maintained, in whatever ling ; 
endeavor I may have been engaged. 
the accounting department was 
heart of the organization. You ma 
have shrewd brains and boundlest 
business experience, but if you 
an efficient, wholesome, thoro yet 
ple system of keeping accounts, yop 
are apt to find yourself on the rocky 
with virtually no warning whateva, 
An accounting system which does pot 
constantly point out to you the dir 
tion in which you are traveling is q 
weak system at best. Co-operative 
failures thruout this country can be 
traced to faulty accounting and ineffi- 
cient record keeping more than to any 
other one factor. It will perhaps not 
be amiss for me to state here that in 
the early stages of our organization, 
when our finances were sorely deplet 
ed and when the expenditure of $2) 
or $300 as a matter of expense Was 
regarded with more or less concef, 
we did not hesitate for one moment 
to spend upwards of $2,000 in order to 
equip ourselves with an efficient, mot 
ern system of accounting, and to 
into our accounting department 
ployes who understood thoroly the op 
eration of the system. As a resillt, 
every department of our business & 
set up on our ledger separately, ant 
we are able from month to month 
determine which departments 4a 
making money, which ones are seb 
sustaining, and which departments a 
actually losing us money. 
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In winter, kill lice with 
Protexol, the eae 
dry dip powder. Wet 
endangers health in 
weather. Sprinkle Pim 
texol on all poultry. 
live stock. Use it to disite 
fect quarters. Quel 
they will be free of & 
vermin. 

Your dealer sells it in several sizes; if 
hasn't it, send us $2.00 for 10-Ib. pail. 
ship promptly. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL Mre. © 


Dept. 74 John W. Gamble, Pres, Omaha, 


Makers of Retable Live Stock and Poultry 
reparations Since | 


and 
Live Stock 
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G, and Sore Teats 
yield randy to treatment with 
Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Re- 

Neves peed Swwops soreness, 

softens tissues. Every dairy farmer 

j should heep It constantly on hand, 

Bend 76 cents for 9 ounce box, 

prepald to you — money back If not satisfied with results, 
Valuable Veterinary Booktet Free--Write for it. 

ABORNO LABORATORY, 67 Jeff St., Lancaster, Wis, 


WITTE eee Saw 


trees and saws them up FAST—one 
| ae Kee work of ten—saws 10 to 25 cordsa 
Makes ties, A one-man cuifit. Easy toron 
trouble-proof, Thousands in use, Powerful 
funs other farm machiacry, Uses Kero- 
line, Distillate or Gas-Onii. Completely 
ped with W1CO Maneto, epeed and powcr 
~ thro*tling governor and 2 fiy wheels. 


Payonly a hm, 
Poymonta ‘ yaar per 2 
down snc Pat) i te 
& year for balance et CTR at PRBS: a 
ake your own By 
One- “profit -soki di- 
tory to you. {> 

dont send name for 
details, p'ctures and low prices. No obli- 
Fe “ye if ate hy ask for our 
Rig o p Catalogs, All Free. 


Engine Works o=2? was: Mra, 


& OW-CAKE SALVE 


| i asso eave 1 





~ YO UR ty 
FEED A AT LOWEST COST 


NE-SHAPE BURRS— Easiest Running 

an SOL) IDLY BUILT — Longest Life 
WSHER “Combination’’ or Vertical-- A Power- 
Cagrinder C ef Cap sable of a Wide Range of Work--from 
or Chickens to Grinding Oats for Hogs. 

ly reduces to ed degree of fneness Corn in 

and All Small Grains. Have Healthy 

ne Lareer Profits. Write Now for Circolaers. 
een. BOWSHER Co.,South Bend, Ind. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited 2 canes their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Housing the Dairy Cow 

The dairy cow needs more protec- 
tion than the beef animal. For that 
reason the dairy barn is more impor- 
tant from the standpoint of returns 
than protection for beef animals or 
practically any of the other farm ani- 
mals. 


A good dairy cow puts all of her 
feed, except that required for body 
maintenance, into milk. She does not 
put on a layer of fat like beef animals 
or hogs. In a good many respects she 
is like the hen. Beth will produce ef- 
ficiently in the winter if they are’ prop- 
erly fed and*housed but both will pro- 
duce very little unless this attention 
is given them. 

Sunshine is important in a dairy 
barn, not only fromthe standpoint of 
warmth and comfort to the animals 
but also from the standpoint of sani- 
tation. Therefore the dairy barn 
should be: well lighted. The appear- 
ance of most dairy barns would indi- 
cate that the windows were put in 
the barn merely to furnish enough 
light_so that the cows and their care- 
takers could get about. However, the 
modern idea is to put in ‘sufficient 
windows to furnish enough light to 
make the barns cheerful and pleasant. 

Dairy barns are used almost contin- 
uously in winter. This calls for a type 
of construction which will make it 
easy to clean and care for the animals. 
Concrete or other permanent types of 
floors with gutters which can be eas- 
ily cleaned are essential. 

Ventilation must be provided if the 
cows are to produce effectively and 
remain healthy. Drafts must be 
avoided. The problem in ventilation 


is to supply sufficient fresh air but to 


control the ventilation so that drafts 
are avoided. The ventilation must be 


| controlled so that extremes of temper- 


atures are avoided in so far as possi- 
ble. Air moves on account of differ- 
ences in temperature, When there is 
a great deal of difference between 
the outside and inside temperatures 
the same openings will provide a 
greater movement of air than when 
the temperatures: are nearer alike. 
For this reason the system must have 
some type of control which can be 
regulated as needed. 

Elaborate equipment in the dairy 
barn is not essential. Many people do 
not make any changes in their dairy 
barn for the reason that they can 
not make their barn modern with- 
out a large amount of expense. A 
modern barn, with modern equipment, 
is a big help to any dairyman, but 
most owners will be surprised at the 
increased efficiency which they can 
secure from minor improvements 
which can be added at small cost. 


Another Holstein Association 

Undoubtedly a good many of our 
readers have received information 
about a new Holstein-Friesian “Regis- 
try Association. The organizers of 
this new registry have advanced many 
reasons for the organization but it 
would seem that the best interests 
of the breed could be served best by 
maintaining one strong organization. 

Some of the other breeds have been 
handicapped by having rival registry 
associations. Such organizations us- 
ually result in duplications and a di- 
vision of interest which does not pro- 
mote the breed as well as where the 
work of registration is concentrated 
in one group of officers representing 
all of the breeders. 

No organization is perfect. There 
are always some who are dissatisfied. 
However, the principle of majority 
rufe is the safest and soundest method 








which has been derived for the run- 
ning of any organization. We know 
that the majority of the Holstein 
breeders can change the rules of the 
present association if they feel that 
such change will serve _the best inter- 
ests of the breed, 





Start Campaign Now for Cream 
- Grading 

One of the campaigns which can not 
be started too early in the year is the 
campaign for cream grading. The 
fight along this line has been making 
progress thruout the last few years 
but it needs a concerted backing of 


interested producers if it is to show 
advancement in many sections of the 
country. 

Practically ali of the larger cream- 
eries, whether they are co-operative or 
centralizers, grade the cream before it 
is churned. We do not call this cream 
grading from the standpoint of the 
producers if they pay all producers 
the same price, regardless of whether 
the cream is good or bad. Cream 
grading means that the good cream 
will demand the premium which it de- 
serves over the poor cream rather 
than paying an average price for all 
the product. 

In some cases the creamery oper- 
ators blame their competitors for not 
grading. Some blame their producers. 
Others have decided not to change un- 
less the public demands it. Often the 
producers of poor cream talk louder 
than the producers of good quality so 
that the buyers keep on docking the 
good cream and adding it onto the 
price paid for the poor stuff. 

We believe that eventually competi- 
tion will force the buying on grade. 
In northeastern Iowa competition is 
forcing some of the egg. buyers to 
adopt this plan. Movements of this 
kind which are economically sound 
will gradually spread. However, the 
progress will be much more rapid if 
the producers unite in a popular de- 
mand for it. 

There are only two important steps 
in the grading of cream. The first is 
for the dealer to lay down rules for 
the different grades and then to abide 
by these rules in buying cream. The 
price should represent the difference 
in value between the two or more 
grades. 

The second step is for the creamery 
operator to help the farmers to pro- 
duce cream which will command the 
highest price. Cleanliness and cooling 
are the most important essentials. 
Cooling tanks are absolutely neces- 
sary in summer time and they are 
helpful in cold weather. Farm Bu- 
reaus, dairy schools, and many other 
agencies can help in the work aiong 
this line. A satisfactory price is the 
greatest incentive for good products. 
Farmers will take better care of their 
cream if it pays them to do it. Better 
prices means an increase in dairying 
which benefits the creamery as well 
as the producers. The production of 
quality products is the backbone of a 
successful dairy enterprise. 





Florida Gets Western Dairy 
Products 


The recent Florida boom has been 
a benefit to the dairymen in some sec- 
tions of the west as it hag opened up 
a market for dairy products. Ship- 
ments of cream have been made from 
as far north as Minnesota. During the 
last ef December twenty cars of con- 
densed milk were shipped from Wis- 
consin. On account of the tieup in 
the railroads the shipment went to 
Philadelphia gby train and from there 
to Florida by boat. & 
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extra quarts ving constant care 
ents “little” hurts of Poh sae Les erro 
sb Balm has wonderful healing power, remark 
— to penetrate and restore ¢! injured parts 
make your cows nervous and hard —- 
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Big io-ounce can only 60c, If 
t have it, we vill supply you j 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, V 
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Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State. 
and National food 

Used for 50 years by all large 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
tasteless. ‘Lurge bottles 


laws. 
creameries. 
Absolutely 


| cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 


stores. Write for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 
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Nhe Best of the 
Last West 


ERNEST BELZIL, St. Paul, oo ee Oe from New 
England States with his brother in 1909, They homestcaded 
Now own 1,440 acres; 800 under cul- 
tivation. Property now worth $50,000, clear of all debt. 


The “Last West” is in Canada, and the best of the 
Last West is the Edmonton District. 


Here is a rich country, partly open prairie and partly 
undulating, with clumps of light woods and pure soft 


It produces the best and cheapest grain crops in 
‘America. It is famous as a mixed farming and dairying 
district. Stock thrive out doors all year round. 


This country has good laws, and good schools, 
telephones are built in many sections and good roads are being 


Raw land close to railways can be bought at low prices, on easy 
terms. Further back, farms can be secured by homestead entry. 


Send for this Book—it is freee 
Write your meme and address on the side of this ad. and mail 
1 send you our illustrated book on the Edmonton 
It tells about world championships we have won for 
wheat, oats, barley and peas. It is 


THE EDMONTON DISTRICT 


CENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA 


Address JOHN BLUE, Gopretery Edmonton District Chamber of Commerce, 
MONTON, Canada. 
Edmonton District pot of Commerce {s a voluntary public 
It gives impartial and reliable inform- 
It will welcome your inquiry and anewer it completely. 


Government rural 


free. 
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DON'T pBUY A ROD OF FENCING 
Petes: See , Barb Wire, Metal or Ready Roofing 
ete., teat you get my new Cut Price Catalog. 
you to see the big savings I’m ee ing this season. 
ite toa ay oy my big 112-page Ba: pein Book. Get my cut 
before Zou be buy. I pay the wig guarantee the 


BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.2304, Cleveland, 0. 
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Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 




















Piease mention this paper when writing. 





Rock Island 


High Litt Gang Plow 
With Easy Foot Lift 
The foot lift of the Rock Island.No. 8 


Gang Plow has a double compound. lever. 
The short travel of foot lever means that a 
boy can raise the plow out of the ground 
without leaving the seat. 

The special shaped Rock Island bottoms 
do better plowing. Quick detachable shares 
—a big advantage, really quick detachable 
—the lever forces-the share off and pulls the 
share on—no wrenches required. 

Sold by your Rock Island Implement 
Dealer. 


“Making Farm Life Easier" 
Free Book illustrates and describes this 
plow and many other implements which 
make farm life easier and more profitable. 
Write today for your copy. Ask for free 
book WF-4. 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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The Monk’s Cave 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 











SYNOPSIS—It was the radio that got 
Bill started. We got word one night over 
the wireless that somebody had held up 
a bank in New York and that the robber 
had started north, Bill always did have a 
notion that Sherlock Holmes was nothing 
but’ a poor imitation of Bill Cummings, 
and after that he was sniffing for clues 
all the time. Nothing happened for a day 
or two, except that Hawkins, Kitty 
Patch’s cousin, came to town and our new 
boarder, Mr. Moon, who was a rock 
hound, absent-mindedly stirred up a riot 
by trying to chip a pet stone out of the 
foundation of Kitty’s home. 

Moon was so excited about rocks that 
Cash told him the old yarn about the 
Monks’ Cave. The story was that some 
French monks were carrying treasure 
along in this stretch of country back in 
the early days when some Indians got 
after them. They took for this cave, 
buried the gold and made break for 
Quebec. Two of the party got away and 
so the story got out after a while. For 
years and years, the folks of the town 
had spent spare Hime  Gigging in that cave 
for the monks’ pay but none? had 
found it yet. Seeing, that Bill and I had 
just eight cents together, the thought of 
all that money waiting for somebody o 
find it fairly made our mouths water. So 
we walked out to look it over, and Moon 
and Bertie Hawkins came with us. Dertie 
said he was going to start trapping, and 
that the cave would be a good place to 
store his pelts and traps. 

Next day, however, Hawkins evidentl 
decided to keep that cave for himself. 
He would have run Moon out if Kitty 
hadn’t interfered. Bill and I went~out 
there one evening and ran into Bertte, 
who was as nervous as a cat and took 
several shots at us to calm himself down, 
He hadn’t seen us plain, so next day we 
went back and dug around a bit. We 
found a hole where Hawkins had been 
digging, but nothing in it but his traps. 
He came nosing around while we were 
there, and didn’t seem any too happy for 
our company. 

That night, there was a fake fire alarm 
at Beans’, and a lot of water got sloshed 
around, Bertie got soaked and went home 
to change his clothes. At Kitty’s sugges- 
tion, we followed him to see if he needed 
anything in particular. We ran up to his 
room and butted in. There stood Cousin 
Bertié in front of his mirror with his nice 
black hair in his hand. He was bald ag 
an egg. 

He was a detective, he told us—that 
was whv he wore a disguise. And, like 
us, he had his suspicions of Mr. Moon. 
We agreed to help him and to report any 
clues. Of course we kept prowilng around 
the cave after that. Mr. Moon had 


‘thrown a lot of rocks in one corner and 


as I wags crawling around, my foot slipped 
between two of them. it stuck and I 
reached my hand down to yank it out. 
My fingers touched something else, and I 
pulled it out. It was a gold piece. 


CHAPTER VIII—MONEY !IS SLIPPERY 
STUFF 

BS, sir, it was gold. The lantern light 

showed it to be mellow, yellow gold. 
It was a coin with a little hole bored thru 
it; on one side was a fancy flummadiddle, 
perhaps a coat of arms, with writing 
around it which Bill said was Latin, tho 
it might have been Eskimo for all he 
knew; and on the other side was a man’s 
head with more writing and the date 1541, 

“The monks’ gold!" I whispered, shak- 
ing like a cracker on the end of a horse- 
whip. 

We just sat there and stared at that 
money like people lost in a desert might 
drink water. 

Finally I said, ‘‘What do you suppose 
there is a hole in it for?” 

Bill said that he had 
money with holes in ft, 

“But you said this is Latin,” I remind- 
ed him. 

“It is Latin or something, but that 
makes no difference for in those days no- 
body had pocketbooks so they all strung 
their mogey. Haven't you seen pictures 
of queens with whole strings of gold 
‘round their necks?” 

I was too worked up to be sure that I 
had seen anything, but I said I had, and 
he went on, ‘‘Perhaps some Spanish queen 
wore this.”’ 

“Not if it is Latin.” 

“Oh, you poor nut! What difference 
does that make? In those days money 
was all mixed up because robbers and pi- 
rates and kings were always stealing it 
from each other and carrying it home. 
If the king of France made a good haul 
off the king of Russia he paid his bills in 
Russian money. The place where it was 
made didn’t matter for it went by 
weight.” 

‘“‘There must be more of it here,’’ I said, 
calming down enough to begin to get ex- 
cited again. 

“Sure! We'll find it.’’ Bill jumped up. 

“Wait a minute,” I told him. ‘What 
will we do with this money? We're not 
going to put it in our pockets and go dig- 
ging ’round in the dark and lose it.” 

“Put it on that flat rock by the door,” 
he said. ‘We won’t be digging over 
there.” 

I did, but I had a feeling that we want- 
ed to keep our eyes on that money, so I 
set one of the lanterns beside it and in 


seen Chinese 





that way we could see it from the 
ther end of the room. 

Then we got busy and during the y 
hour did more work than in all our } 
before, Beginning where I had found ¢ 
gold piece, we tore things up in gener 
We heaved up stones until there wag » 
pile higher than our heads behind ug 
turned over earth that hadn’t been dig, 
turbed by humans since the world beg 
unless by the monks. That thought key 
us going in high. We 8weat like bute. 
ers and blistered our hands and tore gy 
clothes, but that didn’t matter. When 
got tired we climbed up on the rocks 
took a look at that piece of gold and wep. 
back fresh as ever. The sight of it ke 
us full of pep. The thought that t 
was a barrel full of stuff like it in 
cave made us wild. The longer we we 
at it the crazier we got until finally 
didn’t stop to look, just dug and dug 
dug. 

But there comes a time, as the histe 
says, when even the stoutest heart must. 
fail. It was my back, tho, instead of 
heart, and I couldn’t heave another shoy. 
elful, so I just flopped down and lay pant. - 
ing. Bill was about tuckered, too, but he 
climbed up on the rocks—and let out @ 
yell to raise the hair on a tin billy soat, 

“It’s gone!” 4 

JUMPED up and saw him runn 

across the cave toward the lantern on 
the rock—and the gold piece wasn't thet 
I hippered after him and we stood staring 
at the rock like two fools, which we were, | 
We rushed thru the door and found it al. | 
ready dark outside. e listened, but” 
there wasn’t @ sound except a car or two 
somewhere down in the village. We ran 
back to the lantern, dropped to our knees. 
and searched the floor, but there wasn't. 
a sign as to where the gold had gone, — 

‘What are we going to do?” I fét® 
about as snappy as a last year’s cabbage, 

“I guess,” Bill answered in a far-away) 
voice, “somebody asked themselves 
and then did us.” 

“But who?” 

““Who? Who?” He sounded like an 
owl and the words echoed around the 
cave. ‘‘How do I know who?” 

“Anybody who happened‘ along might { 
have done it,” I said. ‘‘What fools 
were to leave the lantern beside it.” 

And just to show how he felt, Bill adie 
ed: “If the average size bonehead sot* 
for ten cents, we would bring fifteen dole” 
lars apiece.” 

“Whoever has it must know it is some 
of the monks’ gold,” I thought aloud al 

‘‘Whoever has it came here to dig for 
the monks’ gold,” Bill said, beginning ® 
act alive again. ‘‘What else would they 
be here for this time of day?” 

I talked on: ‘‘Wé6 left Moon at home, 
and he knew we were coming here 
Hawkins might have come in to hang we 
a skunk skin or something. But ad 
wouldn't steal; he’s a detective.” ( 

“He wouldn’ t know he was stealing” 
from us,” Bill argued, “for he couldn't) 
see us at the other end of the cave behind” 
the stones. He might have thought We 
were Moon so he took the gold piece 
evidence.”’ q 

Evidence of what?” 

“Oh, anything. When a detective is tole 
lowing a criminal he gets all the evid 
he can for there is no telling when it may * 
come handy. For instance, he might ha 
thought «the gold piece was one of s 
double eagles, so he hooked it and beat? 
without stopping for a good look. See?! 

‘‘He’ll know when he does look at it.” 

“You bet. But he won’t know it’s : 
there between the rocks for three or fou ® 
hundred years, so he’ll think some om" 
has found the monks’ gold.”’ ; 

“Then what'll he do?” , 

“Suffering jackrabbits! How do I know 
what he'll do. Wait and see, that's all.” 

So we decided to do just that and mean 
while, as things were so high in the af” 
to keep raum and dig more. We blew ® 
the lanterns and went down the hill @7 
full of excitement that if it weighed 
thing we would have needed a 
train to carry us. 

We always keep a friendly eye on 0” 
neighbors to see that they aren't sick #7 
anything, so when we went thru — 
yard and saw’ the parlor lighted up 
the shades up we stopped. Kitty was 
ting on the sofa fiddling with some 
ting and Moon stood by the table talking | 
to her. : 

“Look cozy, don’t they?’ said Cow 
Bertie’s voice, and he stood beside us et 
of nowhere. 

“You walk like a cat,” I said ate 
jumped, 

“Do I?” he chuckled. “By the 
have you learned anything new?” : 

“No,” I told him. ‘Have you?” j 

“Not a thing. Iam tempted to oe 
another man to help me. Had a 
to look in Moon’s room?” 

We told him yes, but that there ws 
money in it. 

“I expected so.” He sighed. “My 
ion is that it is not in town at : 
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hehe was to arrive here you remember 
ne went past the station in the night and 

back across lots. It may be there 

gome double eagles out in the woods.” 
| 4 bet when you pretend to be trap- 
sing you're collowing him when he pre- 
fends to be fossil hunting,” Bill said. 
“Hawkins chuckled again. “You told the 
“ruth when you said you knew something 
Woe nout detective work.” 

On the strength of that Bill came out 

th, “Have you thought any more about 
mine monks’ gold?” 
"® wawkins didn’t seem to hear, so he re- 
ted it louder, ‘Have you—” 
“ah, there!’ Cousin Bertie cried. “Our 
miend’s sixth sense works a8 well in love 
jt does in war. I wondered if it would.” 








































ooN had been edging step by step 
nearer Kitty, but of a sudden he 
sn around, crossed the room and pulled 
wwn all the shades. ‘That was because 
his sixth sense. We stood there for 
; moment and then woke up to the fact 
haf Hawkins had disappeared as silently 
as he came. There was nothing wrong, 
wactly, in that, and yet it was queer. 
“Let’s go home to supper,” I whispered 
» Bill. ‘I’ve had enough of this mystery 
¢fon an empty stomach,” 
Thinking is all right and common sense 
Ins considerably sometimes, but the 
r nore we thought about what had hap- 
Tpened the more we got balled up and the 
nore we tried to use our common sense 
he less we had to use. There is a piece 
mn the reading book about an old king who 
ymed to gold everything he touched and 
began to think that we had that disease 
our heads for all our thoughts were 
pout gold, gold double eagles, monks’ 
but he geod, and now that slippery little gold 
“ se, But the monks’ gold came first. 
would be fun to catch a thief with the 
tuff in his pocket, *but it wouldn’t be a 
tch to digging up a barrel of boodle 
in the cave. But things were so ever- 
ingly muddled with Moon, who looked 
harmless as lemon pop, being a gilt- 
jged thief, and Hawkins, who looked like 
thief but was a detective, and both, as 
e guessed, being mixed up with two 
teches of gold and trying to put some- 
hing over on us as well as on each other, 
nd Hawkins asking us to help him and 
on, perhaps, double crossing us when 
came to the gold piece, and Moon hid- 
one lot of gold and trying to find 
nother while pretending to hunt fossils, 
d Hawkins hunting Moon but pretend- 
gto trap skunks, and—but what's the 
’ It was all tangled up like a ball of 
am the kitten has been knocking around 
the floor. 
“Bill,” I said to him that night, ‘if you 
ke &8 Binow anything 1 wish you would tell it to 
e,"" 
‘It is enough,” he cried, throwing out 
hands as tho feeding cracked corn to 
, “to know that we are surrounded 


was a 










ys Wy mystery and dark intrigue. Don't it 
11 adds SBeive you a thrill to realize that the loom 
d sold i fate is—" 

n dole “Bunk!” I cut him off. “If that’s all 

"you know, sit on it.” 

) some "You have no sense of romance,” he 
~ id in that pious voice he uses once in a 
g J 





“What kind of sense is that?” 
“The kind that makes you love adven- 






“Adventure is all right. I like a fight 
@ such things, but I don’t like going 








ng UP eround in a fog this way.” 
it We @ “Time revealeth all things,” he said, 
| @Prresding out his hands like a deacon, 
aling @ “Which means you don’t know any 





about this business than I do,” I 
him know. And that was all the sat- 
tiog I got out of him. 








WE hadn't had gold on the brain we 
prooably would have been more inter- 
ted in Moon's sparking Kitty Patch. 
ne rest of the town’ was. Everyone knew 
mat he had been over there four nights 
me past week, twice to supper, but no 
ne was well enough acquainted with him 
) start guying, so he thought they 
fren't onto it, especially us at home. 
tis a sure bet that when a fellow goes 
» Se a girl—well, Kitty was perhaps 
: y-fivo—and pulls down the shades, 
t doing it to keep the carpet from 
waing, 80 the next morning, while wait- 
Mg for the pancakes to fry, I told Cash 
id Ma what we had seen at Kitty’s the 
ht before. That was all right, for 
was nothing private as long as the 
ins were up and when they were 
own “he didn’t know what had happened 
: re. 
While we were talking we heard Moon 
downstairs, singing. He was tell- 
Ng world about Annie Laurie in a 
. ‘ing tenor voice, such a nice voice 
“t €ven the pancakes stopped sizzling 
he passed the stove. He was half 
a the room before he came to 
Boon Start and a, “I beg your pardon. 
> Horning, good morning, good morn- 
8, good morning.” 


4 is a pretty neat morning,” Cash 



























ning it Wonderful!” Moon’s face was 
“ — a new tin dipper. “I never 
avens & magnificent sunrise. The 
ino Seemed one vast blushing, burst- 
Aug) While the autumn tint upon the 
. hills was as fallen rose petals.” 
oy there or you'll be writing po- 
, ond warned him, 5 
the uld give ten thousand specimens 
prthoceras to be a poet today. 
re of geology is as nothing be- 
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A Recipe to Make Farming 
More Profitable 


HE other day one of the great American 
leaders, a self-made man to whom other men 
listen with great respect, made two very 
simple statements that have an important bear- 


ing on farming. 


First, he said: “One great problem before us is the 
of reducing costs. Success comes to the man 

as good as anybody else, 
eaper!”” 


Here he has hit on the farmer's biggest job. To- 
day the old methods, old-fashioned equipment, 
and slow muscle power that turned out a good 
day's work in 1913 are eating deep into farm econ- 
omy. The profit is bound to be slim for the farmer 
who does not cut costs to the bone. He must adopt 
the faster, more productive methods that add to 
income,and so raise his family’s standard of living. 


The further advice of this man is: “J don’t be- 
lieve in Ben Franklin’s maxim about saving 
pennies. If you watch the b 
will take care of themselves.” 


This is a plea for the most practical kind of 
economy—a plea for making money rather than 
saving money. It comes from a man who began 


need 
who makes anythin 
but also makes it 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


ig things the pennies 


at the bottom of the ladder and built up a great 
business. If he had hung onto pennies, afraid to 
invest in money-making equipment, he never 
would have been heard of. In industry the old 


equipment is scrapped, no matter how costly, as 


soon as better, cost-reducing equipment comes 
on the market. In: farming it must be the same. 


sy 


sy 


A new year of farming is ahead. How profitable 


power age. 


can you make it? The question hinges largely on 
equipment. The methods of 1860 would force a 
family into poverty to-day. The methods of 1913, 
too, fall far short of the changed needs of to-day. 

You are living and farming in the mechanical 
The McCormick-Deering builders 
have developed a long line of modern, big-scale 
machines to work with McCarmick- Deering 


tractor power and to help the farmer in his battle 


of America 


(Incorporated) 


with production costs. 

This winter, check your old equipment against 
the work to come next spring and summer, talk 
things over with your family and resolve to make 
your farming more efficient, and make it easier, 
too. See the McCormick-Deering dealer; profit- 
able farming begins at his store. 


Chicago, Ill. 





c CORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS are always ready for field and belt work. They also, 
have the power take-off feature for running the mechanism of field machines. They are 
equipped with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pulley, platform, fenders, removable 
lugs, brake, etc. They have removable cylinders, unit main frame, and ball and roller tearings at 
28 points. They come to you complete—no extras to buy. They have plenty of power and long life. 


| 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 


Made in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30 h. p. 


McCormick - Deering Tractors 





side the ability to pen the poems that 
arise in one’s heart on such a morning, 
when the frost glitters like diamonds upon 
the bosom of nature’s gay dress.” 

Ma winked at Cash. I edged around 
until I could smell Moon’s breath, but he 
hadn’t been drinking. Whatever it was 
that ailed him had come on all of a sud- 
den for he had never complained that way 
before. And he kept it up. All thru 
breakfast he warbled on about the sky 
and the trees and sun and silvery brooks 
and tinted leaves and rose buds and mu- 
sic and heaven only knows what else till 
I thought we ought to call a doctor. 

UT Cash and Ma onty smiled out of 

the corners of their eyes and finally 
Cash said, ‘Seeing as it is such a neat 
day, what if we go after walnuts this 
afternoon? I'll fix it up with Spencer go 
the boys can skip school.” 

We voted yes and then some, and Moon 
went into another spasm about the glo- 
rious woods. 

Cash went on: ‘We'll drive over to 
Pike’s ledge, that’s five miles. No flivver 
is really safe with less ’n six in it, so we 
ought to ask one more. Now, who’ll that 
be? Lessee.” 

“Would you object to Kitty?” Ma asked. 

“Kitty?” He let on ‘to be surprised. 
“Why, no; not if she fits in ‘with the rest 
of you. What say, Mr. Moon?” 





“Certainly.” Moon blushed under his 
whiskers. ‘‘Mrs. Patch is always agree- 
able to me. Certainly.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Moon,” Cash said, 
solemn as a goat, “I think Kitty is a fine 
girl.” ‘ 


Moon coughed and nodded two or three 
times. “Mr. Wiggins,’’ he bubbled, ‘‘you 
are absolutely right. From my short ac- 
quaintance with her I judge her to be 
a@ veritable Merch’s rhinoceros.” 

“Eh?” Cash started. ‘Kitty a rhinoc- 
eros!”’ 


“That is to say—dear me, no, of course 
not—I mean by that that she is a fossil of 
great value. But by that you will misun- 
derstand me—I did not infer that she is 
a fossil—dear me, no. A Merch's rhinoc- 
eros is a very rare and valuable speci- 
men of the ancient mammals. But I do 
not mean by that that Mrs. Patch is in 
any way ancient—dear me—”’ 


“I get you,’’ Cash helped him out. ‘You 
mean that she is all to the good.” 
“Exactly, exactly, Mr. Wiggins,” and 


Moon hurried outdoors to take another 
look at the wonderful sky and the trees 
and sun. 

So that*is how Kitty happened to go 
along with us after walnuts. There is no 
use telling how mushy she and Moon were 
without realizing it, for everyone has 





seen such cases and this is no love story, 
anyhow. Neither is it a nature story, so 
I won't mention what a whale of a time 
we had in the woods that October after- 
noon. But it is a true detective story so 
I must say that while Cash and Moon 
and Bill were carrying the walnuts down 
to the car I trailed along behind Ma and 
Kitty with a short ladder we had brought 
with us. Kitty had both eyes on Moon so 
she tripped over a root and went_ down 
kerpiunk. For a second it. winded _her so 
that Ma knelt down and loosened her 
dress at the throat and then I saw, on a 
ribbon around her neck, the gold piece 
that we had found and lost in the cave. I 
was near enough to see the man’s head 
“on it and the date. 

Kitty was up in a minute without mak- 
ing a fuss and as they went on Ma said, 
“What a pretty locket you have.” 

Kitty blushed so that I could see it back 
of her ears. ‘‘Rodney—Mr. Moon—gave it 
to me last night,”’ she said in a voice that 
wasn’t supposed to reach me. “But 
please don’t say anything about it yet. 
He wants to wait a little.” 

So Moon was a thief. 

(Continued next week) 





City Boy (looking at his first windmill): 
“Gee, Uncle Tom, that’s some electric fan 
you’ve got out there cooling the cows.” 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 159 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 


wholesale price level. From the. stand- 
olnt of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
hat lumber and the wages of city aver 
orn, 
oats, butter, hides and copper are decid- 
edly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction, 

















GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








present price 


Percentage 
— 
3 is of pre-war 





' present price 


Percentage 





Fisher's index number 


‘awe 


is of last yr. 








about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. * 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160*per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 

‘ tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $11.54 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$12.10. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending Janu- 
ary 9, 1926, of the 1920-1924 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 99 per 
cent, livestock 98 per cent, lumber 100 

er cent, ore 125 per cent, and miscel- 
Pacous merchandise 117 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST'OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 


Butter, Creamery 
cheddar cheese, 


42%ec, week before 42c; 
last week 24%c, week before 24%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35c, week before 
85e7 ducks, last week 32%c, week before 
32\%c; spring chickens, last week 29c, 
week before 3lc. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,800-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 


























WOOL AND HIDES 


uarter blood wool, at cons 
ght cow hides, at Chicago 


GRAIN 











At Chicago— 
Gorn, No. 2 mixed .....0000. 
Oats, No. 2 white .... ..... 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........+- os 
‘Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 
Corn, 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 
Bran, at Kaneas City ....... 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. i timothy, at eng | 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City|, 135 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago..., 
Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at Chicago ............ 


PROVISIONS—At Ch 
































Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
EMBL WOOK .ccccccccoes 
Week before .....es0. 
Good— ' 
Last week ...cccccoecs 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week .ccocccccces 
Week before ...ceeee. 
Common— 
Last week ....ccccccees 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100. Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
EMS WOOK .ccvcccovevs 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Helfers— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Cows— 
Cat. Week .scosci 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before .......% 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ., 
Week before .......,. 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
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HOGS 








eeeeee eee eee eweneeneees 


July adie gb0S008 00956506 
September ....censecesesees 
t 


eee eeeeereeeeeseeeees 


143 
126 


143 
145 


150 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville ....... 161 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 152' 
Copper, at New York . 87 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 182 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 
Cement 


eptember ...secceccsvceees 
Lant— 


Pewee ee ee eeeeseeeseene 


eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeee 








174 
179 





FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of December 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 

Industrial stocks 211 


Railroad stocks 97 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and cats from Iowa to Chicago are 
.~149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 





235 
115 

















Heavy (250 lbs, up)— 
st week .... 
Week before ......0.. 
Medium (200-250 4bs,)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-290 Ibs.)— 
st week 


11.88 
11.68 


12.05 
11,88 


12.15 
12.02 


12\30 
12.12 


Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 


10,82 
10.12 


12.30 
12.12 


+++ {12.58 
- {11.88 


up— 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 








SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— ~ 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
- Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week 14.00}14.80 
Week before 15.25 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ave 
erage of prices from common to choice, 





13.55) 14.26 
14.25) 14.88 


11.75 12.62 
12,12|12.88 
11.12/11.88 
11.50/12.12 


6.75) 7.62 
7.05| 7.58 





























Mixed clover, No, 
Last week eee 


Timothy, No. 1— 

LAS WORK .ccsiccsecses 

Week before Soo Co 
Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week .. 

Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 

EMOt WEEK wacccccccces 

Week before ........- 
Alfalfa, standard— 

Last, WOOK .crcccccccee 

Week before ......... 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last week > 19.00 
19.25 


1— 


24.50 
24.50 


22.75 
23.00 


20.75 
21.25 


Week before 
Oat straw— 

Last week 

Week before 





5 $aelaaeo 
9.75|13.00 














Des Moines 








Last week .... 

Week before .. 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week ... 

Week before 
Barley— 

Last week ....| .71 

Week before ‘1% 
Rye— 

Last week ..../1.02 

Week before ../1.06 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 

Last week .,..{1.7944)1.76% 

-|1.825%|1.75% 

FEEDS 


12% 
17 


425% 
A3B% 





Week before 
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Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
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THER FARM PRODUCT Prices: 


Quarter blood- wool at Boston ig 


light 


native cow hides at Chicago 


e grown clover seed at Toledo giq 
and cotton at New York -20.9c. lowa, 
vator shelled corn prices ‘are about 
for new, oats 36c, wheat $1.56%. 2 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second w 
January were 3,311,000 bushels, ag ¢ 
‘ate with 4,621,000 bushels for the 

efore and 4,033,000 bushels for the ge) 
week last year. ——— of corn for th 

a 


second week in 


nuary were 619, 


bushels, as compared with 790,000 bushes 
the week before and bay 4 bushels for th, 


same week last year. 


xports of oats fr: 


the second week in January were 47g 9% 
bushels, as compared with 250,000 bughen 
the week before and 266,000 bushels fq 
the same week last year. ps: 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUC 
Exports of lard for the second w 
January were 18,094,000 pounds, ag 
pared with 13,648,000 pounds the wee! 


fore 


s 
and 14,197,000 pounds for the game: 


week last year. Exports of pork the gen 


ond 


pounds, 


week in 


January‘ were 1149700 
as , 


compared with 10,059.09 


pounds the week before and 17,295. 
pounds for the same week last year, : 





Live Stock Receipts and eit 


Hog prices are 109 per cent of the ten 


year 
cent 
and 


The following table gives data ag tj 
percentage of ten-year average for re 


average, a8 contrasted with 91 per 
for fat cattle, 98 per cent for sheep 
103 per cent for lambs. 


it is 
have 
good 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed oppo 
week by week for the past eight week 


Christmas week excepted. 
compared with the ten-year average 
the corresponding week, thus eliminating 


Each week ig 


e 


seasonal bias. 


tTHOGS 








Receipts at 
Chicago 


Receipts at 
| other mkts 





November 20 to 26 . 
November 27 to 
December 
December 11 to 
December 18 to 
January 1 to 
January 
January 15 to 21 


~ 
= 


4 to 10 








8 to 14 wccccee oe 





{CATTLE 





Bran— 
Last week... ./28.50/25.62/25.75 
Week before. .|29.25|26.75/26.25. 


Shorts— 
Last week..../28.25/28.50/25.75 
Week before. .|28.75/29.00/26.12) 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....[29.50).....Jee.e. 
Week before, ./30.50].....]..... 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week..../49.00). 
Week before. .|47.75}. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week..../38.50 
Week before. .|38.50 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
DAB’ WORKS oc cleeges 
Week before... { 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. ’ 


65.00 
65.00 


28,90 
38.90 





























FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 














LIBERTY BONDS _ 








| Present 
| price 





| 
x 


U. S. Liberty 4%’'s, second- 
Last week 
Week before 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, 
Last week 
Week before } 
WS. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
Last week 


|$100.00}$100.72 
100.66 


100.94 
100.91 


102.21 
| 102.00 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1964, 
but callable in 1934, were quoted tasv 
week at $1.03. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.32 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.28 to 4.47 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.92, week be- 
fore $16.68. Chicago—Last week $15.17%, 
week before $15.27. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil eake meal is $44 
in ton lots. $ 











November 20 to 26 
November 27 to 
December 
December 11 to 17 
December 18 to 24 
January lto 7 
January 8 to 14 
January 15 to 21 


4 to 











November 20 to 26 .. 
November 27 to Dec. 
December 4 to 10 
December 11 to 17 
December 18 to 24 
SROUary 1.06 <4 vesicveve 
January 8tol4.,.... 
January 15 to 21. 





*LAMBS 





November 20 to 26 
November 27 to Dec. 3.. 
December 0 
December 1i to 17 
December 18 to 24 
January 1to 7 

January 8 to 14 

January 15 to 21 


4 to 











——- 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheepa 
seven markets. 4a 


tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. ~ 








; : 
EVERY time you buy field seeds 900 
that th s label is on the sack—it i” 


. your assurance that your seeds one q 


thrive in any climate and prod 
maximum crops. 5 
Haley’s ‘‘SELECTED” and 
‘““PRAIRIE”’”’ Brand Seeds are 
Northern Grown Domestic Seeds 
and their use is evidence of cai oa 
intelligent planting. ” 
Somewhere near you 1s a dealer ’ 


handles these nationally known bi B. 
—be sure you get them when you # 


TODD & KRAFT CO. § 


Associated with 


AGHALEY-NEELEY COMPANY #\e0, 





SIOUX CITY 
1OWA 
SIOUX FALLS 


© 
Wholesale — a, 


D. 


Only 


_s. me 
pie 








<5 


LACES’ FARMER, Tonya 





ry 29, 1986 


@N)_165- 

















“Instructions 
Info remakion 
on 












“FREE at 














































ft is to our interest, also, to 
have you know how to judge a 
good bond when you have the 
opportunity to invest in one. 







& Co. 






BOND HOUSE 
fers to 


wa ow = 
SR oman) 


~~ Ee Se SS 
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et ee st ee 
sal SS22SS5) 









the benefit of their long years 
of investment experience, either 
through information, advice or 
-any bond service. 


rite Now 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co., during 
their 35 years of service have 
hever had a loss, on interest or 
principal, for any inves or. This 
old, sound investment house 
handles— 





Lalieti 


IOWA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 





INCLUDING 


LIGHT AND POWER 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


j Youc* be numbered among our 
: thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers anc can benefit by the great 
investment service, which we render 
Without obligation or cost. Just 
Write, ask for bond offerings, and 
they will be sent you. If you desire, 
me of our representatives will visit 
you to give you the information you 
Wish on the sound investments that 
Wwe offer. 


We always wdlcome a talk with you 
at our offices. Come in! 





5B 
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Established 1891 
Bechtel Buildin 
DAVENPORT, IO 
Equitable Building 
MOINES, IOWA 
First lowa Trust Building 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Opera House Bui 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


A 






all 


—__— 






beans 


eo. M. Bechtel 


| ESTABLISHED 1891 
| § }IOWA’S OLDEST 
| AEIOWA’S LARGEST 


§ give you 


/ 


ind Corporation Securities 


oan 


0. M. Bechtel & Co 





doesn't need any 
Charleston,” 





OSHAW 


Joshaway Crabapple says : 
“One who has just put on his woolens 
lessons to dance the 








“BLUE SKY, BUT A STORM IS ON THE 
WAY WITH A HEAVY BLOW” 















































This title, sent in by Jane McFadden, 
Route 2, Rockford, Ill., wins first prize 
in Joshaway’s greatest contest. A few 
less than a thousand fans sent in titles 
and after a strenuous session the judges 
selected Miss McFadden’s as the best. 

“The next act will be presented by a 
woman’s club,”’ supplied by A. C. Gibson, 
Waterloo, lowa, takes second money, 
while Mrs. B. F. McCaulley, Lake View, 
Iowa, sent in “‘Pa’s a sucker about to 
bite; Ma’s Irish, about to fight,” which 
placed third. 

There was a bunch of good titles, too. 
Honorable mention has to go to Harold 
Brown, Hillsboro, Ill., who sent, ‘The 
salesman may not like father, but he sure 
will fall for mother’’; Perry Wright, West- 
phalia, Kan., on ‘‘Father signs the con- 
tract, but mother closes the deal,’’ and to 
Ethel Davis, New Providence, Iowa, who 
furnished, ‘He came down with a stroke 
right on top of the grip.” 

The Service Bureau 
boost, so we have to give 
special mention for this title, 
ice Bureau will soon hear from him,” 
contributed by Bessy Wakefield, Plano, 
Iowa. We were not sure which one would 


came in for a 
the sender a 
“The Serv- 





write about it, so had to ask the Service 
Bureau to investigate. 


It was a great contest. The title, ‘““‘The 
pin is mightier than the pen,” took first 
for the title sent in the most times. But 


Joshaway enjoyed looking over the titles 
as much as any contest we have had. 
Thank you, friends, for all the nice things 
you said along with the titles. Joshaway 
appreciates them, too. Digging up jokes 
is a sad job even if it’s funny work. 

Now just take a squint at the picture 
our able artist has supplied for the Feb- 
ruary contest. Hearts and flowers and a 
lost ring! Can you imagine a worse pre- 
dicament? Joshaway just knows many 
of you have had a similar experience 
once or twice in your life, so start the 
postcard shower right away. The ground- 
hog is going back for a little more win- 
ter, we guess, and so we will have time 
to read a lot of titles. 


COSMETICALLY SPEAKING 
Young Wife: ‘You know that whenever 
we have a quarrel I am the first one to 
make up.” 
Hub: “That’s all right; 
after your weeping.” 


you need to 


HE CAUGHT IT 
Wife: “Are you sure you caught this 
fish?” 
Gayfellow: “Of course.” 
Wife: ‘It smells very strong.” 
yayfellow: “Strong? I shoud say it 
was! It nearly pulled me overboard.” 


LESSON IN POLITENESS 
“Pass me the gravy, ma.” 
“If what, Willie?’ 
“If you don't, I'll 


Kid: 

Ma: 

Kid: 
thing.” 


start some- 


The captain, taking Inspection, noticed 
Private Brown had no toothbrush, 


“Where's your toothbrush?” he de- 
manded. 
“Here, sir,” said Private Brown, pro- 


ducing a large scrubbing brush. 
“You don’t mean to tell me you can get 
that thing into your mouth?” shouted the 


captain, angrily. 
“No, sir,” replied Brown, without a 
change in his expression, “I take my 


teeth out.” 








Joshaway offers $3.00 for the 
All answers must be in by 
issue of March 5. No fimit to 
Write answers on 
In case of a tie a dunlieate 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


the 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


best, $2.00 for second best, and $1.00 for third. 
February 23. 
number of 
a posteard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
prize will be 


The winners will be announced in our 


titles one person can send, 


awarded for the full amount of the 
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y, BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
eee a proven 
| machine, tried and 
tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buya 
machine that 
has been sub- 


LESS __eiccted toevery 
test of service 

WI ND and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the 

gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 








Kanens Clty , Oattand 
in wondidien steel windunittes 
3 
e® 4 





You take no chances here. ; 
Thousands of farmers 
are. growing bigger 


and tter crops— 

seep keepin their land free 
from noxious weed sand 

RED saving money by buying 


LOVER Boy 73- 


BRAN LD 














‘Se48 D 
AS) 


‘direct from 

-the growers 
Git this new Seed Book 
Free, describes every- 
thing for the farm and 
:: garden. Ali the newest 
a © morey makers gold direct 








Ty to:you at rock bottom 
RIVER Vi ; prices, Write to-day, 
os? é 
AR . D & e ° 0 
420 RIB 








Heals Rupture a New Way 


7 Try it 10 Days at Our Risk 
| na Férget about rupture 
} paivs and the need for con- 
stant care and watchful- 
nesi—for rupture can be 
heajed {in a new scientific 
way. An invention bas been 
= riected that retains rup- 

ure safely and with greet 
comyort and at the same 
time heals. Out - of - door 
men: are using this new 






way to heal their rupture. 

It binds the separated méscle fibers together 
and your rupture heals. It gives absolute freedom 
in body movement. 

Write for 10 day trial offer, sent In plain sealed 
| envelope. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE Co., 

282-C State Street, j Machel, 
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Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
what you wish through these columns — 
[RATE Be PER WORD Zit 2aus, Avr, A00mEa8 | 


we mt and each initial or full ou r is counted as one w 
'e charge for « minimam of twenty words. Remittance must 
accompany or: 


r 
7 Advertisi ders, stop orders and chane in must reach 
"| this office noe inter than ‘Thursday, eight Wn before dere of oubt 
cation, When writing your advertisement give full details. 

cate down correspondence and increases sales. 

















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS 





MISSOURI 








No. Insertions 








; : 2.08 

No advertisement for less than 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 











RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


NORTHERN States Power Co. (Minne- 
sota) 15 year, 5% per cent gold notes, to 
net 6.90 per cent, James A. Cummins & 
Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 





BAGS WANTED 








10,000-ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 
with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings; good 
grass, well watered, oak tmiber. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 
REAL bargain; three hundred acre Mis- 
souri river upland farm; produces eighty 
bushels corn, thirty wheat; $50 per acre. 
Chas. Rothmeyer, McKittrick, Mo. 


WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 


























WHO, Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 

Moines, broadcasts poultry and produce 
markets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 
ins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Write for shipping tags and information. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sabie and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
“PUPS"—Registered Police, $20; Fox 
Terriers, Pit Bull, Police Hound, Shep- 
herd-Collie, males and spayed females, 
stock dogs, guaranteed, $8. Wilbur Day, 
Brighton, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
OPPORTUNITIES in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- 
gure him a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands are reasonable in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for different localities are well proved, 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated 
folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 910 Rallway Exchange, Chicago. my 
CALIFORNIA Is calling you. Send for 
free sample copies of “Southern Cali- 
fornia Homeseeker” Magazine, Spreckels 
Building, San Diego, Calif. 
IOWA a oi i 
160-ACRE farm, two miles from station; 
good builidngs, modern conveniences, 
running water; will sell reasonably. John 
Dayis, R. D., Fayette, Iowa. 
KANSAS 
FARM for sale; 273 acres; Nemaha coun- 
ty, Kansas; corn belt; improved; splen- 
did. water; great bargain. The Herald, 
Sabetha, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FINANCIAL independence. Two brothers 
or two friends can work out a compe- 
tence by buying two rich soil Red river 
valley, Minnesota, improved farms, near 
two good towns. No better soil on earth. 
Bach farm consists of 320 acres and each 
farm has land bank mortgage $12,200, 
thirty years. Some property of sound 
value might be taken for part of equity. 
Good markets, good transportation, good 
roads, short hauls, fine lake scenery ac- 
cessible. Thorpe Bros., Thorpe Bros, 
Building, 519 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis. 
COOL, bracing, midsummer nights. Se- 
cure cool midsummer nights by buying 
your own log cabin site on the shore of 
some beautiful northern Minnesota lake. 
Clear water, bracing air, good roads. 
Write to The Deans, 106 Fast Twenty- 
fourth street, Minneapolis, for details of 
land on many lakes. 
BIGHTY acres, near Park Rapids; good 
buildings; almost all cultivated; school 
one-fourth mile; cheap, half cash, long 
time on balance. G. KE. Tilton, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa. 























MISSOURI 


AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
A PAYING position open to representa- 
tive of character. Take orders shoes- 
hosiery direct to wearer. Good income. 
Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 1-300 C St., Boston, Mass. 
WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish car 
and expenses, to introduce our guaran- 
teed poultry and stock powders, cleaner, 
etc. Bigler Co., X778, Springfield, Ill, 
weeynnr el LUATION WANTED 
MIDDLE-AGED man, experience in rais- 
ing and feeding cattle and hogs, also 
fully experienced in cultivation of land, 
wants position a8 foreman or manager 
of farm. Box 116, Care of Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 
LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITE gilts, bred to Rain- 
bow Song Type 254277, due to farrow 
March and April; $45 and up. Inquiries 
promptly answered, Loye W. Davis, 
Northwood, Iowa. 


DUROCS 
FOR SALE—Duroce Jersey bred gilts, sired 
by a son of Big Jim, bred to Revelator, 
a grandson of J. D. Sensation and King 
of Pathmasters; March and April farrow. 


G. M. Bryant, Orchard, Jowa. 


¥ 
GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEY herd for sale. Heavy pro- 
ducing young cows. Need money; must 
sell. Twenty head. of the best producing 
cows that can be found in one herd; 18 
high grade cows, two registered cows, 
one registered heifer calf; registered herd 
sire. TT. B. tested, free from diseases. 
Priced for quick sale at $2,300. Foster 
Lake Guernsey Farm, Ogdensburg, Wis, 
GUERNSEY dispersion sale. A wonderful 
offering of thirty cows and _ heifers, 
February 23. Write for herd record. 
Edw. M. Newcomer, Grinnell, Lowa. _ 
seenchiniaiaelia celina init a iciinidia aac liaiaiis 
CLOSING out partnership; some rare bar- 
gains in Swiss milking goats; fresh 
soon; $15 up. FE. H. Adams, Quimby, Ia. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Towa. 
REGISTERED Holstein bull, ten months 
old; world’s record Ormsby breeding; 
fine, straight individual; two-thirds black. 
Price, $125. T. B. tested. Brookside 
Farm, Sheffield, Iowa. pe 
JACKS 
FOR SALE—Four of the best jacks in 
Missouri; grand champion and his sons; 
Percheron studs in same class, a. 
Brooks, Cairo, Mo. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
HERD boar for sale, Giant Liberator 1st; 
plenty of bone, size and quality; two 
years old; a real breeder; color, 50-50. 
L. N. Bonnett, Lucas, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 




































































SOUTHEAST Missouri land; 22,000 acres 
of improved farms owned by city banks, 
at sacrifice prices; selling fast; 10 per 
cent cash, balance like rent; discount for 
eash. Cut-over land; no cash down; no 
interest four years, then 33 years 6 per 
cent. ree map and full information. 
Dept. 2, Himmelberger-Harrison, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 
buys 40 acres, southern Missouri; price, 
$200. — for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 
uri, 








WOOLENS for sale. Your annual op- 
ortunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third to half less than regular prices. 
Our price list of sample goods now ready. 
Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen 
Mills Co., 612-A First Ave. North, Min- 
neapolis. 
CASH your farm mortgages and land 
’ eontracts. Spangberg, 346 Security 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








HIEED Bags wanted. We pay highest 
market price; write for quotations; 

state quantity. Great Western Bag Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

WE BUY burlap bags, pay freight on 200 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 

Illinois. 








FARM MACHINERY 
120 H. P. six-cylinder, Holt caterpillar 
and 10-bottom P. & O. power lift plow, 
both in excellent condition. Price, $1,800, 
cash; nothing taken in trade. George Y. 
Ream, Oakville, Iowa. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan. 
nnn STATIONERY 
YOUR own stationery; 200 sheets, 100 en- 
velopes with name and address, $1, de- 


livered, L. A. Gordon, Havana, [Il. 











Box 208, 





____ TOBACCO a 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ibs., 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. _ 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, 
patents and trade-marks. 
Bldg., Des Moines. Towa. 


BABY CHICKS 
EVERY Iowa poultry raiser who wants a 
better paying, more profitable flock, 
should write for the Wapsie Valley Chick 
Book. It tells a plain, honest story on 
how we have developed our purebred 
breeding flocks to their high egg profit- 
ableness. Special 15 per cent discount if 
you place your order for chicks now. De- 
livery any time you say. It will pay you 
to write for our new catalog, price list— 
and reservation order blank. Wapsie Val- 
ley Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, 
Iowa. 
WRITE Peters-Poultry Farm for their 
new 1926 catalog that fully explains the 
unusual value of Peters-Certified chicks— 
sold to you with a guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks, plus a guarantee 
covering health arnd heavy egg producing 
qualities. Ten popular breeds perfected. 
Special early order prices. Write today. 
Peters-Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, 
lowa. 
ROSS Chicks—One-half million per sea- 
son. Cetrified and utility stock. Amer- 
ica’s leading egg strains. All varieties. 
Our flocks keep up to the highest stan- 
dards for egg production and vigor. Prices 
exceptional. 100 per cent live delivery 
prepaid, Instruective catalog free. Ross 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid, Every chick guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
St. Paul, Neb. 














Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 











i strain; 


BETTER chicks; all kinds; our low g 
will surprise you. Pictorial cata) 

free. Comfort Hatchery, S. Fifteenm 

Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

QUALITY Baby Chicks from tig 
culled flocks; all leading varieties: geg 

for catalog. Diehl’s Poultry Farm y 

Hatchery, Lanark, Ill. 

SHINN chicks are better. Leading brea 
$8.40-100 up. Free book. Shinn # 

Box 137, Greentop, Mo. 


POULTRY 
BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 


A FEW very choice Black Jersey Gjgy 

cockerels, combining excellent type 
egg laying qualities; $5 and $3. Satisg; 
tion guaranteed. Shomont Farms, Monti 
cello, lowa. 




















GEESE 
(FOR SALE—Standard bred Mammoi 
Toulouse geese and ganders; 
heavy boned stock; $3 each; order from! 
this ad. Wm. Jensen, Everly, Iowa, 
LEGHORNS 
DON’T waste time and feed. Get 
white eggs and lots of them. 
book, ‘‘Dollars From Common Sense Wi 
White Leghorns,"’ tells how. Van Valing 
Leghorn Farm, Box 55, College Spring 
Iowa. 
EXTRA choice Single Comb Buff 
horn cockerels, $2 each; also a few } 
ribbon Light Brahma cockerels, $2.50 eae 
Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, Iowa, 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cocke 
$1.25 each, if taken soon; have 
range; $12 per dozen. 
Galva, Iowa. 
S. C. BUFF Leghorn cockerels, $1 each 
large bone and good color. Ralph Rigi« 
ards, Spirit Lake. Iowa, Route No, §, 


MINORCAS 
SINGLE Comb Black Minerca cockergls 
$1.50 to $5 each; the laying and winnin 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
Snyder, Boxholm, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 


PETDRS-CERTIFIDD White Orpington 
chicks are hatched from the choicest 
































best producing White Orpington flocks a® 


the state. Certified on health and 
production. Sent with guarantee to i 
covering first two weeks. Money-saving 
discount on early orders. Delivery am 
time. Our catalog is a revelation. Pete 
Poultry Farm, Box 272, Newton, Iowa 
ORPINGTONS—Buff and White, hatched 
from blood tested, first prize state 
show winners, Iowa and Minnesota; cd 
erels and exhibition pens. James Hare 
horn, Traer, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockeréli, 
from heavy laying strain; beauties 
large type; $4 to $10; satisfaction guaral 
teed. Genevieve Thompson, Marshalltowl, 
Iowa, R. 1. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

MILLER at Hampton has Barred, B 

and White Rocks; cockerels, 
hatch, $2.75; May, $2.25; females, §2 a 
Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa 
RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rok 

cockerels; stock direct; large bon 
from heavy layers; $4 up; satisfaction 
Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowk 
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WHITE Leghorn chicks from big white 
eggs; shipped anywhere C. O. D.; guar- 
anteed to live; low prepaid prices; egg 
contest winners for years; trap-nested, 
pedigreed, foundation stock; hundreds of 
cockerels, pullets and hens. Get our prices. 
Catalog free. Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks; 
over 40 different breeds. Purebred, se- 
lected, tested, heavy laying flocks; 100 
per cent live delivery guaranteed. Big, 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices. 
Also eggs, stock. Member International 
Baby Chick Association. <furray McMur- 
ray, Box 63, Webster City, lowa. 
CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Anconas and 
Minoreas. Flocks carefully culled for egg 
production. Send for illustrated catalog 
and price list. M. L. Brunsvold, North- 
wood, Iowa. 
TANCRED Leghorn chicks. Exceptional 
prices. Pedigreed malés and sons of 
pedigreed males, carrying up to 314-eg¢g 
blood, head our flocks. Prompt service. 
Sent C. O. D. if desired. Catalog free. 
Eggland Farms, Box 106, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 
JUDGE Smiley's years of experience as 
breeder, exhibitor and judge, guarantees 
you the highest quality in baby chicks. 
Illustrated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch- 
ery, Seward, Neb. 





SUPREME quality chicks; Tancred, Mar- 

tin, Parks,. Tompkins and other world 
famous strains; sixteen breeds; prices at- 
tractively low; catalog ree. Meadow 
View Farms, Dept. H, St. Peter, Minn. 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredited 

stock; fourteen varieties; poultry man- 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route 19, 
Mount Morris, Ill 








WHITE Rocks (Halbach direct); co 
els, hens and pullets; priced reasonady 
Chicks and eggs in season. Mrs, Jamel 
Murphy, Fairfax, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks from W. H. Lapp's 5 
cialty Farm. Chicks, $20 per 100; ¢% 
$10; ecockerels, $3.50 each; satisfacti 
guaranteed. Murle Mills, New Provident) 
Iowa. 
RINGLET and Bradley cockerels, narte® 
barred to skin, from heavy |layit 
strain, $3.50 and $4.50 each. Mrs. D? 
Woodard, Webster City, Iowa, R. 5. 
IMPBRIAL Ringlet dark Barred 
cockerels, $3 and $5; five firsts; 
display in Corning show.  Satisfact 
Mrs. H. B. Harden, Corning, Lowa. 
‘PUREBRED Barred Rock cockerels a¥) 
and $4 each; also a few old ¢ ; 
$3.50. Richard Moeller, Bennett, low& 


RHODE ISLAND REDS oer 
MILLER at Hampton has Rose and 5 
gle Comb; large, healthy, farm 
stock; April hatch, $2.50; May, $2.25: 

males, $2. T. Miller Poultry Yards, } 
ton, Iowa. 
PUREBRED R. C. 
dark velvet red, culled flock, hi 
and vigorous; price, $2 each. : 
Frischmeyer, Route 6, Carroll, low& 
TURKEYS 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkey_ hens, 
hatched, $6 each. Chas. D. Kruse 
No. 1, Carroll, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Bronze turkey toms; 
large, healthy; satisfaction guaram 
price, $9. Mrs. D. G. Kimmel, Jeff 
Towa. 
BOURBON Red turkey hens; hea 
tame; $7.50 each. Mrs, Alva 
Route 1, Kalona, Iowa. 
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{Our Readers Market 


POULTRY 


WYANDOTTES 
TER at Hampton has White, Silver, 
Columbian and Partridge Wyandottes; 
$2.75 and $3; females, $2.25. TT. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Towa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
fOSHMARY Farm chicks are hatched 
from some of the country’s best laying 
strains. Excel ordinary chicks in health 
and egg production. White and Barred 
Rocks, Rose and Single Comb Reds, White 
4 Anconas. These 

















and Brown Leghorns, 
low gelected chicks are reasonably priced. 
[SMH Read all about them in our new catalog. 
Fifta [ it's free. Rosemary Farms, Box 21, Le 

"i Roy, Minn. 

LEGHORNS, $12.50; Anconas, Reds, 
teat ™ Rocks, $13; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
se. ' Minorcas, $14, 100. Alfalfa, $6.60 bp. 
7 sweet clover, $4.20; seed corn, $3.10. p- 


le, peach trees, 20 cents; cherry, pear, 

ng breeds BP ints; raspberries, $3, 100. Wiltse, 
ny Rulo, Neb. 
_& Cc. Reds, S. C. W. Leghorn cockerels; 

$2, $3, $5; state and national show win- 

ners. Official contest records and win- 








TS ners. Catalog. E. H. Rucker, Ottumwa, 
% lowa. 
Sey Giant’ EXCELLENT quality Silver Wyandottes 


type ang 
Satistae 
18, Monti 


Reds; large type, 


and dark Rose Comb 
Walter F. Sa- 


well marked cockerels, $3. 
yille, Salem, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 
jand that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


-fIGHEST quality sweet clover seed; 
hulled and scarified; North Dakota 
, wn. Thousand pound club orders; 
| extra fancy, 99.5 per cent pure, $5.40 bush- 
el; fancy, 99 per cent pure, $4.80 bushel; 
' ordinary, 94 per cent pure, $3.60 bushel; 
emall lots, cent pound more. Bags free. 
Send for samples and delivered prices. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D. A_ co-operative 
organizatzion. 
MR. FARMER! Schumacher’s oats out- 
yield common oats from 10 to 25 bushels 
per acre. Four new varieties, long root 
im system, stiff straw, large kernel, for all 
' kinds of soils. Buy direct from grower. 
Hull-less. Great pig and chicken feed. 
Oats folder free. Wm. Schumacher, Dept, 
1, Readlyn, Iowa. 
CLOVER Seed—Red, mammoth, alsike, 
white and yellow blossom sweet; tim- 
othy; high germination and purity tests 
anteed; ask for samples. Jean 
“J s, Chester Fowler, Seed Specialist, 
' Manager, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
SAVE money on seeds by dealing direct 
with the growers. Send for special 
) price list on seed corn, Grimm alfalfa, 
‘tlovers, seed potatoes, garden and flower 
/geeds. New seed book free. Farmer Seed 
and Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn. 
CLOVER—Medium, mammoth, _alsike, 
sweet, Hubam, alfalfa, timothy, rape, 
sudan, oats, barley, soybeans, popcorn, 
Inoculating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Illinois grown, double re- 
cleaned, red clover, mammoth clover 
and timothy seed; alsike, sweet clover and 
alfalfa séed. Write for samples and 
prices. J. W. Richards, Ferris, Ill. 

IOGREN and Gopher oats, soybeans, 
Grimm alfalfa, Minnesota grown red 
clover, All field seeds. Ask for price 
ol Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. Peter, 
































ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 

™ .per bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 

/% per cent pure, $5 per bushel; track 

ere, sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
an. 


ALFALFA seed, $6.75 bu.; scarified sweet 

clover, $4.50; also bargain prices, red 

Clover, alsike, timothy, etc.; bags free. 

“4 > paraples. Solomon Seed Co., Solo- 
an. 


on, ‘ 
BLACK Hills hardy seeds; Grimm and 
No. 12 alfalfa; white and yellow sweet 
aver: tree samples. Sam Bober, New- 


CORN and Alfalfa—360 acres; will sell in 
ave, 120, 160 acre farms, each cutting 
’ ut 100 tons of alfalfa; price $75 per 
_ acre, Dr. Johnston, Benson, Minn. 
SEED Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and 
Yellow Jersey, $2.35 per bushel. Order 
4 for spring delivery. Wolford Bros. 
0., Conesville, Iowa. 
eas SEED CORN 
SEED CORN—High test 
‘ ly Murdock, Golden Jewel and Min- 
sag 13. Limited supplies. Already 
ome Sales into northern Iowa. Good seed 
befe will be worth twice what we ask 
_— planting time. Davis Seed Co., 
Fs pt. B, St. Peter, Minn. 
=D Corn, grown from disease free seed. 
aang = yielding strains. Yellow and White 
he. Price. a Guaranteed to please. 
$2.25; IE See, 8 Tight. Send for folder. Oaklawn 
. "ise seed Farm, Chatham, II. 
TRA good -high testing 
cockere™ 


Seed corn: any : 
lected acgrt: ny amount; 

















Silver King, 





Yellow Dent 
carefully se- 
fuaranteed to grow. Five dol- 











urs ie Ville, oy, PUshel. C. J. Hammett, Hunts- 
ow: 1923 SEED c 
fiver com for sale. Have marten, 
ve ; r anc eal; 90 to 95 ger- 
ne uration; shelled and graded; grown in 
Kr' ve county, Minnesota. Write for 
— Prices, M. w, Johnson, Milroy, Minn. 
a [ = 7 SEEDS WANTED 
jefe ; to hear from party that has spring 


Tye and Bluestem 

pPeteherdt, Soidier A a for sale. Louis 

yWallaces” Farmer cl 
assified ads put 

‘fang 2. touch with a market for farm 

can be reached in no other way. 








Farmers’ Elevators Back 
Surplus Plan 


(Continued from page 7) 


bring about the advancement of agricul- 
ture. Farming shouki be made a profit- 
able industry so that farmers may realize 
a just return on their work and invest- 
ment. As stated, co-operation along this 
line has gained a great deal. Much faster 
progress should be made during the com- 
ing year. The various farmers’ organiza~- 
tions should continue along the lines in 
which they have been organized, for they 
deal with their particular branch of the 
farmers’ business and are essential in 
this general movement. With all the or- 
ganizations working together as separate 
units but in close harmony there isn’t 
anything that can keep them from mak- 
ing a success, individually and collec- 
tively. In this way only will agriculture 
make definite progress.” 

The following resolutions express these 
views: 

“We, the members of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, as- 
sembled in our twenty-second annual con- 
vention, hereby wish to restate the pur- 
poses and intentions for which this or- 
ganization was perfected and upon which 
we shall try to build for the future wel- 
fare of our organization, to the end that 
the ambition of our founders may be 
realized. We, therefore, wish hereby to 
extend our felicitations to the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation and shall aim to con- 
tinue in the splendid co-operative efforts 
betwen them, as well as other farm or- 
ganizations who have shown a friendly 
spirit of co-operation, that thru such uni- 
fied action we may be able to avoid the 
duplication of effort ‘in securing for ag- 
riculture those measures in which we are 
vitally interested. 

‘We congratulate the Iowa Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Shippers and the Iowa 
Creamery Secretaries and Managers’ as- 
sociations on the splendid service they 
are rendering in their respective fields as 
trade associations. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the services of the trade 
association are necessary to the develop- 
ment of efficient local co-operative busi- 
ness and to the perfecting of a more ade- 
quate marketing system.” 

The report of the treasurer showed that 
the state association is a little better off 
than it was a year ago, the surplus hav- 
ing increased from $1,700 to $2,200. Ex- 
penses for the year ran around $36,000. 
The secretary's report showed a wide va- 
riety of activities on the part of the as- 
sociation. These covered adjusting com- 
plaints on rentals of elevator sites, re- 
newal of charters, auditing and standard- 
izing accounts, income tax service, col- 
lective buying, insurance on fire, tornado 
and windstorms, railroad claims, rate 
cases, surety bonds, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Especial attention was 
given to the need for better financing of 
local elevators. On this Secretary Larson 
said: 

“Your association is working on plans 
for giving more assistance along the line 
of financing. Unfortunately, it has been 
necessary for the directors of a great 
number of companies to _ individually 
guarantee and endorse notes given by 
them in behalf of the company for the 
purpose of providing working capital. 
This is a dangerous condition, but it ap- 
pears to be the only way in which such 
matters could have been handled in the 
past. All stockholders of the company 
should help the directors to carry this 
responsibility. In most cases full legal 
interest rates are paid. This in itself 
makes a big fixed overhead expense. We 
are hoping that our plans will work out 
successfully for obtaining lower interest 
rates on borrowed money, for at least 
some of our companies that have to ob- 
tain additional working funds in this 
way.” 

Other resolutions attacked the $85,000,- 
000 road bond issue, opposed any in- 
crease in freight rates, and urged the 
carrying out of the Hoch-Smith recom- 
mendation for lower rates on farm prod- 
ucts. Inland waterways were approved 
and a greater use of corn sugar was 
urged. Like the Farm Bureau, the Farm- 
er Grain Dealers asked that the state 
agricultural college extend its facilities 
for conducting research and extension 
work in agricultural economics and espe- 
cially marketing. 

The convention recommended that in- 
vitations to the meeting at Des Moines, 
January 28, be sent to all the wheat, cot- 
ton, western livestock and fruit states 
who wish to unite on the same program. 
They commended the all-Iowa agricul- 
tural marketing conference and expressed 
confidence that the interstate conference 
to be held in Des Moines will result in 
great good to the corn belt. 

The Farmers’ National Co-operative El- 
evator Mutual Insurance Association 
elected the following officers at its busi- 
ness meeting: William Ladson, Pilot 
Mound, president; C. H. Nelson, Garner, 
vice-president; J. P. Larson, Fort Dodge, 
secretary, and J. C. Riedesel, Glidden, 
treasurer. Directors re-elected are: J. 
W. Shorthill, Omaha; Hugo Schuett, Hol- 
stein, and Charles Nelson, Aurelia. 

The managers’ association unanimous- 








ly re-elected E. H. Huibregtse, of Hull, 
president, and E. L. Kreger, of Ralston, 
secretary. 


Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, February 1-7 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
p. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Market_ re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a, m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, 
except on Saturday the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Baltimore, WBAF, 246—Musical pro- 
grams, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Sunday; 7:30 
p. m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
friday. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 
Church services Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 
Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 12:00 p. m., music; Friday, 6:30 to 
10:00, music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
p. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religous music 
and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 
p. m., 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 
Program Thursday evening includes a 
presentation of a comedy. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Sabbath 
vespers, Sunday afternoon, 4:00 to 4:45. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sund@ay, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. Religious services Sunday at 9:30 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music, Sunday, 
6:15 p. m.; Monday, 7:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 
6:55 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 p. m.; Thurs- 
day, 6:55 p. m.; Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Sat- 
urday, 7:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday; 7:00 to 
10:00, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. . 

Chicago, WJAZ, 322—A 
classical music broadcast 
and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 
orchestra concert, Sunday evening, 
to 9:00. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 





526—9:45 a. m., 


program of 
between 10:00 
Symphony 
7:00 


Talks 


Davenport, WOC, 484—Radio farm 
school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days. 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily, starting at 12:45 
p. m. and continuing thruout the day, by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour, daily, and evenings 
except Saturday and Sunday at 6:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45 to 8:45. 





Manhattan, Kan., KSAC, 341—Talks from 
9:55 to 10:25 a. m., 12:35°to 1:05 p. m., and 
4:30 to 5:00 p. m., daily; except Saturday 
and Sunday. College of the Air, 6:30 to 
7:30 p. m. 


With Our Advertisers 


BIG HAMPSHIRE DISPERSION 

Next Monday, February 1, Wm. N. Don- 
ohue, Stanton, Iowa, is dispersing his 
herd of Hampshires. This is one of the 
good herds in Iowa and.by its dispersion 
should be an opportunity for the man who 
wants good Hampshire seed stock to buy 
bred sows. The bloodlines are right, as 
you will see in looking. up_the display 
ad in this issue. Realizing the short no- 
tice of this sale, we are asking you to 
phone for information on this: offering to 
J. I. Hoag, Atlantic, Iowa, or to Mr. Don- 
ohue himself, Sunday, or you may phone 
us Monday at the sale. All calls may be 
sent collect. Come to the sale if possible, 
but if you can’t be there and want a good 
sow, use the telephone; your order will 
be carefully handled. All orders of this 
kind are guaranteed to please.—J, I. 
Hoag, Adv. 


FAIR ACRE SHORTHORNS 

The herd of Fair Acre Shorthorns owned 
by Mr. T. M. Simonsen, of Rolfe, lowa 
is to be dispersed at private treaty an 
must be sold by March 1. The dispersion 
is made necessary from the fact that Mr. 
Simonsen’s health is very critical, much 
of his time being spent at Rochester, 
Minn. The farm has been leased and the 
cattle must go. The herd numbers around 
40 head and is mostly Scotch. There are 
13 young cows bred, 10 two-year-old heif- 
ers, 10 yearling heifers and six bulls. Two 
are herd bulls. They are Avondale’s 
Pride, March, 1922, roan, by ‘Claret’s 
Avondale, and he traces to Imp. Sweet 
Rose. The other is Scottish Victor, a roan 
18 months bull of the Victoria family. 
Full particulars and prices may be had 
by addressing Mr. Simonsen as per his 
card in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv, 


THE BARTZ SALE OF SPOTS 


W. H. Bartz, Westgate, Iowa, sells a 
splendid offering of junior yearling sows, 
fall and spring gilts, bred to the junior 
and grand champion boar at Missouri in 
1925. <A few bred to Junior Advertiser. 
The sale will be heid on February 11. You 
who can use another. sow or two should 
get the catalog today and plan to attend, 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 











Better 
Harrowing 
at less cost 


How much better—and easier—to harrow 
when your harrows are attached to a Mar- 
shall Harrow Draft Gear that allows each 
section to work independently of the rest. 
There is no gathering of rubbish—but a 
smooth job of harrowing—leaving no wheel 
tracks to wash, 

You can harrow a22-ft strip, turn around 
without tipping, ride up close to the horses, 
out of the dust, and drive thru a 12-ft. gate 
by swinging outalde sections over the inner 
sections. The patented flexible drawbar per 
mits this. Replaces the old fashioned, 
troublesome evener. Pays for itself in more 
and better harrowing, easier done. 


wht, Bete BE ARERR 
Marshall 


Harrow Draft Gear 





Cod Liver Oil 
With Buttermilk Gives 
Amazing Poultry Results 


Do you want bigger hatches—strong- 
er chicks—faster gains? Would you 
like to double your present poultry 
profits? 


Thousands of poultrymen are getting just such 
amazing results as the above, through eer pe 
new feeding method that is revolutionizing old fash- 
loned feeding rations. 

By mixing Genuine Semi-Solid Buttermilk and 
pure high vitamine content Cod Liver Ol, poultry- 
men from the largest to the smallest have broken all 
their former egg laying, hatching and raising records, 

Today you can get this remarkable feed slready 
mixed in any size container ffom gallon cans to fift 
gallon barrels. And it all contains pure cod liver oll 
—lots of it. This process ef feeding, ite endorsements 
from egg laying contests, the statements of some of 
the users and full information on the remark- 
able results it guarantees are fully described 
akcircular. ‘‘Sem{!-Solid Buttermilk and Cod Liver 
Ol!” one copy of which will be sent free to any read- 
er of this paper raising poultry. 

This is the biggest advance in poultry feeding 
methods of recent years. It can’t help but increase 
your profite—don’t fail tolearn all about it. Sim 
send your name and address and the name and 
dress of your feed dealer to 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. . 
4750 Sheridan Road, Dept. 114, Chicago, Winols 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Mar.17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Mar. 18—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
@eb. 4—Marshall Co. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Geo. H. Lewis, Megr., Mar- 

shalltown, Iowa. 

Mar. 9—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 

Mar. 10—lowa State Sale, Des Moines. 

Mar. 10-—-Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
cation Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; Carl 

Oldsen, Secretary and Manager. 

Mar. 11—Interstate Breeders’ Association, 
Annual Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; Jos, 
F. Brenner, Secretary-Manager, Maple- 
ton, Iowa. 

Mar. 12—Max Lanham, Paullina, Iowa, 
and A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, lowa; sale 
at Sheldon. 

HEREFORDS 
Web. 24—P. F. Weidauer, Pomeroy, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 

Feb. 9 and 10—American Polled Hereford 

Breeders’ Association, at Des Moines. 
HOLSTEINS 


April 6 and 7-—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

April 8 and 9—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
West Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

DUROCS 
‘eb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
eb. 5—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
e 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa, 

Feb. 12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Feb. 12—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 

{[Feb. 15—A. C. Brown, Perry, Iowa. 

Web. 24—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—Ed Witter, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Ia. 

Mar. 56—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Farms, Monticello, Il. 
. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia, 
derson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 8—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb, 3-—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb, 4—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb, 4—J. W. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa, 
Feb. 8—D. E. Carlson, Lanyon, lowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—-L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, owa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 16—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—-Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
feb. 18—Roy E, Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, 
Feb. 20—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa; sale in 
Atlantic. 
Feb. 22—-Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Feb. 25-—-C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb. 26—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
. 283—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa, 
Feb. 25—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
.10—Ed Thurm, Waverly, Lowa. 
. 12—Massee & Massee, Nashua, Iowa. 
.12—Holtz, Hopp & Byers, Avoca, Ia, 
.16—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, 
.17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 
.19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa, 
. 20—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, lowa, 
.22—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 25—R. J. Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb, 15—O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 
.17—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
.17—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa, 
Feb. 19—H. FE. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 15—John W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa, 
Feb. 18—Dr. J. A. Swailum, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 17—Irvin 


Iowa, 


Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
Feb, 19—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa, 

Feb. 28—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


lowa. 
BELGIAN HORSES 

Feb. 12-—-R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb, 18—O. D. Hilmer & Sons, Independ- 

ence, Iowa. 

WAGGONER BROS.’ POLAND SALE 

SUCCESSFUL 

The Waggoner Bros.’ annual 
sale took place at Sutherland, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 22, and was well attended. Fifty 
lots were sold, nearly all spring gilts, and 
the average was $57. Owing to the fact 
that a number of the best gilts were bred 
late reduced the price somewhat. These 
brothers have been breeding Polands for 
a number of years and have never 
offered anything to the public except re- 
liable, meritorious stuff. Many times they 
have not gotten what they were entitled 
to, but they came back with a better lot 
the year following and always stood by 
their customers. The selling was ably 
conducted by H. S. Duncan. A list of 
those selling for $60 and over follows: 
Lots 1, 2, 44, C. L. Thuirer, Spencer, Ia., 
$100, $92.50, $80; 3, W. J. Linder, Hartley, 
Iowa, $67.50; 4, 46, Bloemendaal Bros., 
Orange City, Iowa, $87.50, $70; 5, Victor 
Straub, Paullina, Iowa, $80; 6, 8, 27, Geo. 
Waggoner, Sutherland, Iowa, $65, $65, $60; 
9, 10, 0, Ed Dykstra, Perkins, Iowa, 
$67.50. $57.50, $75; 15, 16. R. C. Henry, 
Sheldon, Iowa, $60, $100; 19, 50, Leo Moe- 
sel, Orange City, Iowa, $67.50, $72.50; 29, 
L. R. Hurless, Sutherland, lowa, $77.50; 
§1, Otto Clecman, Ashton, Iowa, $72.50. 


bred sow 


yet. 





* . * 
Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes im or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 


applies to advertisements requiring class- 

ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 

to the el yper on Wednesd ing and no 

changes can be made after pages are made up. New 

advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

mea late as Monday morning of the week of 
e. 














WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

J. |. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. - 

















Field Notes 


SAMUELSONS OFFER ATTRACTIONS 

In their Duroc bred sow sale at Kiron, 
Iowa, February 9, Messrs. B. A. Samuel- 
son & Son offer much to attract buyers. 
This is one of the old established breed- 
ing plants that has been carried on in 
such a business way that each year the 
herd has shown a profit. There is a great 
lesson to be learned in a study of their 
methods by the oncoming generation who 
really aspire to do something for them- 
selves thru the breeding of good hogs. 
To emulate their methods is the most 
simple, and the surest road to success. 
Already many young men, some only 
boys, have taken their advice, purchased 
a gilt at their sales and made enormous 
profit. This touches upon a very impor- 
tant subject. Generally speaking, a lot 
of money is required if large profits are 
to be obtained. Here the outlay is com- 
paratively small. When one can invest 
from $100 to $150 in a plant that will yield 
within one year two and three and even 
four times the capital invested, which 
some of these buys have done, there is 
something to the business, and this ac- 
counts for the steady climb the Samuel- 
sons have made from 120 acres to over 
500 acres during the past quarter of a 
century. One of the extremely high-class 
lots to be sold this year, of both fall and 
spring gilts, will confront the buyer Feb- 
ruary 9, and little need be said, altho 
much could be said, as to the boars they 
are bred to. Wildfire 1, a recognized 
sire of prize winners of real merit, and 
High's Rival, one of the -biggest and 
smoothest boars we ever saw and whose 
get have also won, will be inspected with 
much interest sale day. 3oth are first 
prize winners. Note the final announce- 
ment in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Ady. 


NELSON’S DUROC SALE 

Mr. N. K. Nelson, of Alta, Iowa, will 
offer fifty head in his February 10 sale 
that will impress every one who attends 
as being sows of real value as producers 
and money-makers. Twenty are fall gilts 
and you are sure.to like them. We eall 
particular attention to the boar Master- 
piece, to which most of them are bred. 
He is one of the big boned, typy yearlings 
such as plenty of breeders have been 
looking for, but in vain. He is a son of 
Weighmaster, by Pathmaster. His dam 
is of Liniger production, being by Valley 
Giant, by Great Wonder Grant. He is 
without doubt the best boar Mr. Nelson 
ever owned, When you can buy good 
gilts bred to a boar like Masterpiece in a 
year that promises so much for the hog 
raiser it should not take much urging to 
bring a crowd to this sale. Note the an- 
nouncement in this issue and ask for the 
catalog.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


AN OFFERING OF QUALITY 

John Hend@dricks, of Cuba City, Wis., 
will have one of the best offerings of his 
career for the breeders on February 4. 
I say this in all due respect to the of- 
ferings he has had in the past. I am 
thinking also of the offerings he sold on 
two different years when his sale made 
the highest average of the state. This 
boar, The Moulder, while an outstanding 
individual, has proved a phenomenal sire, 
his get developing into real herd head- 
ers. Several gilts by him in the offering 
are knockouts. These good gilts bred to 
The Storm, should produce litters of pigs 
just a little better. Then there are sev- 
eral gilts by Better Buster and bred to 
The Moulder, that are good enough to go 
into any herd, and their litters would add 
prestige to any sale offering next fall. I 
believe any man who needs bred sows will 
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L. M. MONSEES, Manager, 


LIMESTONE ~ 


VALLEY FARW 


41st Annual and Closing out sai, 
60 head of High class registereg 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets 


February 15th and (6th, 1926 


This is the opportune time to buy more J 
and Jennets for the money than you @ 
did before. If interested write for catalog 
and attend this great sale.—tra E, 
trustee and mortgagee. 


Smithton, Pettis County, 








R. F. FRENCH BELGIAN HORSE SALE *°Z22"2"xce 


1 Sorrel Belgian Stallion, 6-yrs. old; 1 Black Percheron Stallion, 6-y1s. old; 7 Choice Belgian Mares; 
Weanling Mare Colts, one roan, one bay; 8 Sorrel Weanling Stud Colts with silver matin and tail, W 
all sired by Jules de Ergot, a 2150-lb. lowe prize winner. The catalog is ready. Write for yours today, 


Rg. F. French, 


Independence, low 





do well to consider this offering. I should 
like to see some of these litters go into 
the good herds that will be in my terri- 
tory, for with proper care they would 
make their owners plenty of money. Be 
sure and get the catalog and be at this 
sale or have an order there for me. It 
will be handled carefully.—Frank O, 
Storrs, Adv. 
SWENSON’S DUROC SALE 

February 11 is the date of G. A. Swen- 
son’s sale at Dayton, Iowa. Many breed- 
ers have gotten away from the blood of 
the great and noted boag, Great Orion 
Sensation, twice world’s champion, that 
they could not do better than buy grand- 
daughters of this boar. Many among the 
forty head are either by Sampson or Su- 
perior, about the last of the get of Great 
Orion Sensation, and are real patterns of 
their sire. Furthermore, a few litter 
mates to these boas sell; a rare opportu- 
nity to buy daughters of the most noted 
Duroc boar. These, and many others, 
will be bred to De Luxe Colonel, a very 
high-class son of Great Colonel, and to 
Leader Stilts. Mr. Swenson has a real 
offering. Be sure to usk for the catalog. 
See announcement in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


EDSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE 


Watch next week’s issue for the an- 
nouncement of Mr. J. T. Edson’s Lakeside 
sale of Poland Chinas. In a recent letter 
from Mr. Edson, in speaking of Black- 
hawk, his young boar by The Index, he 
states that he now weighs 420 pounds 
after finishing a breeding season of forty 
sows; that he is mostly frame; could 
easily carry 500 pounds, Mr. Edson’s 
sale is February 17 ,and we want to say 
that nothing has been left undone on his 
part to make this one of the attractive 
sales of the year. Blackhawk is pro- 
nounced as the largest of all The Index 
boars. And the fact that the big end of 
the offering is bred to him should draw 
people to this sale.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


JONES’ HAMPSHIRE SALE 

The big feature in the O. W. Jones sale 
of Hampshire sows, February 15, at Ute, 
Iowa, is the new herd boar, lowa Gentle- 
man. He is the boar formerly owned and 
raised by J. B. Bauer, of Hartley, lowa, 
and that besides never having been de- 
feated, sired many winners, among them 
champions. He will be mated with a very 
choice lot of fall and spring gilts, and to 
the man wanting to raise a litter better 
than he has ever owned before, we are 
giving him a tip to get a sow bred to 
Iowa Gentleman, The announcement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. tead it, 
and ask for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, 


Ady. 
GRIFFIN’S POLAND SALE 

Brood sow buyers will not want to over- 
look the Thos. Griffin & Son’s sale, at 
Manson, Iowa, february 3. Special fea- 
ture from the Walnut Lane herd this year 
is Miss Helper, the first prize gilt at 
Sioux City last fall purchased to keep in 
their herd, but were persuaded to sell. 
But the offering runs fine without her. 
Plenty of daughters of winners and of 
prominent boars. Materializer and The 
Profit are the main boars at issue in this 
sale, and needless to say they will have 
plenty of admirers sale day. The sale is 
next Wednesday. See final announce- 
ment in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SWALLUM’S CHESTER WHITE SALE 

Our next issue will contain the an- 
nouncement of Dr. J. A. Swallum’s sale 
of prize winning Chester Whites. The 
important event will take place at Storm 
Lake, lowa, February 18. Few breeders 
have taken the pains and gone to the nec- 
essary expense that Dr. Swallum has to 
put into operation a herd of Chester 
Whites of this magnitude Its winnings 
are almost incomparable* at the many 
shows where exhibited. Watch for the 
announcement, and meantime don’t fail 
to ask for the catalog at once.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

BAUMHOVER’S DUROC SALE 

A sale of- Durocs that we are desirous 
of calling attention to in this issue is 
that of Mr. H. A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, February 6. Mr. Baumhover has 
one of the outstanding spring boars of 
the year in The Marksman. He is a big 
raseal, and is of splendid conformation. 
He was purchased at the Herman Toelle 
sale last fall, and was the drawing card 
of that sale, topping it by a good margin. 
Fifty gilts will be sold, and as we saw 
them they impressed us as one of the very 
choice lots to go into the winter sales. 
Nearly all are by The Robin. You will 
like this string of gilts, and you will also 
like The Marksman. The few not bred to 
The Marksman are bred to H. A.’s Colo- 
nel, one of the choice sons of Intense 
Colonel, the noted sire and prize winner 
owned by Mr. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa. 
Note Mr. Baumhover’s announcement in 





this issue and by getting a, postal off 
morrow you can get the ch tniog in 
time.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


DORR & SONS’ POLAND SALE 

Not in the least can we minimize ¥ 
importance of the Henry Dorr & &% 
bred sow sale at Marcus, Iowa, Februar 
10. In the final lineup all must a 
that the whole offering is a picked lg 
This is one of the places that never h 
disappointment to the buyer. Dorr 
Sons make them so good that when t 
arrive at their new home where one } 
a chance of comparison, everything ig § 
their favor. If contemplating showing! 
or founding a breeding herd, this is on 
of the sales where you can get what 
want. It is necessary also to keep 
mind the young boar, Mohawk, to whie 
the gilts are mostly bred. Being pro 
nounced by Mr. Dorr as one of the gre 
est, if not the greatest prospects he 
ever owned, and being a litter brother # 
Play Boy, pretty near adds the last wor 
of attraction. You will buy the 
bloodlines here that Mr. Dowling sols 
and no doubt at a less expense. There 
is yet time for the catalog. See fin 
announcement in this  issue.—Holm 
Cantine, Adv. 


FREEL HAS A NICE OFFERING 
On February 11, at Runnells, Iowa, 
D. Freel will hold his annual bred sow 
sale. C. D. Freel has got a lot done in 
the breeding of purebred Polands, On 
this farm you will find a lot of welk 
grown, typy sows and gilts. These gilte 

that go in to make up the offering 
real choice and are mostly sired by C, D, 
Liberator, a boar that was a real sip 
as any one will admit who sees this of 
fering. Mr. Freel, in looking for a be 
to mate with these good gilts. decided 
a son of the famous boar, The Answer, 
This young boar, known as The Stan 
is a boar that anyone will admire. 
carries the same pleasing style that 
Answer does, he is of the same type, if 
fact, he is just the boar needed to roun 
out this herd. Now anyone who is going 
to need bred sows should keep this salg 
in mind. Write today for the catalog an& 
plan to attend or have an order there {@ 
me. TI will handle it carefully.—Frank 0, 
Storrs, Adv. 


FAIN’S DUROC SALE, NEXT FRIDAY 

The offering to be sold by Harry Fain 
one week hence will fit into the needs of 
every man needing brood sows. Around 
fifty head wil be sold, mostly gilts, am) 
they have been cared for in a way t 
you may expect results at farrowing tim 
One doesn't need to say anything a 
the breeding, which, by the way, 1s 
championship blood, to picture the offet+ 
ing in a light that should be inviting Wy 
every farmer, as well as the breeder 
wanting to improve his herd. You will 
be buying breeding stock here, and in 
breeding condition. Zig, heavy boned 
gilts that look like brood sows. And if 
espeaking of bone this has always beet 
one of Mr. Fain’s hobbies. What the 
people are interested in nowadays a 
sows that will raise a good litter of pigt 
that will go to market at 300 pounds 0 
nine months if they wish. Note Mr. Fein 
final announcement in this issue. There 
is yet time for the catalog.—Holmes Cate 
tine, Adv. 

LIBERATOR’S LEADER SALE 

To you breeders who are looking ahead, . 
who want a top sale in 1926, now is be | 
time to plan for that sale. Have 4 A 
ture litter by Liberator’s Leader on You 
farm and you will increase the prestige: 
of your herd. Liberator’s Leade is # 
great prospect, and mated to the cholee 
sows in the Thurm herd, he is going 
get a lot done to advance the stan : 
of the Spotted Poland breed. Get & CaM 
today to Ed Thurm, Waverly, 1oway 
for the catalog.—Frank O. Storrs, AdWe~ 


BIG DISPERSAL SALE 

On February 18, at their farm, seven 
miles southwest of Independence, Us 
Hillmer & Sons will close out their emtlfts 
herd of 31 head of registered Belsiaiy 
horses. It has taken years to build @ 
herd. You get the -benefit if you are By 
the sale and take advantage of your OF) 
yortunity. Write today for the cata 
t’s yours for the asking.—Adver 
Notice. 


1 


THE CHAMPION SALE r 
On Febuary 12, Massee & Masseé 
Nashua, Iowa, sell a choice lot of Sat 
ted Poland‘ China sows and gilts, Dit | 
to the world's champion, Jack e 
monds. Breeding of distinction and Oa 
inence jin the Spotted breed is what ym 
get in this sale. Make your herd 
spicuous by having a litter by Jack 0 
Diamonds, the world’s champion. Be 
you get the catalog in time. Writ 
it today, mentioning this paper.— 
O. Storrs. ae 
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ACES’. FARMER, January 29,. 1926. 





“Bob” Reed’s 
wroc Sow Sale 


~ at Farm near Ft. Dodge, 


slogan we strictly adhere to is “You May 
More For Brvod sows But You Will Not 
r Producers.” 
are fall and spring gilts and majniy by 
ach. Better yet, they are bred to 
mbeow Sensation, bimself a prize win- 
Grand sire of many winners. A real treat for 
joo. ing for brood sows 
Catalog for the asking. 


#, REED, R. D. 5., Ft. Dodge, lowa 











Spotted Poland China Sows 
and Gilts 50 


hy or bred to Mingleton’s Perfect Giant 
“BB Grand 


Champion at the American Royal 1924. 


sell February 8, 1926 








ji eetiing—our show herd of gilts that cleaned 
uce of dam including Jr. Champion Gilt. 
fl boars and gilts forsale, Get the catalog today. 
p, Dowis & Sons, Sheridan, Mo. 
boar at Missouri State Fulr 
1925. Junior yearlinvy sows 
—fall and spring gilts sell 
mand Jr. Adver- 
be boar thats different. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1926 
Wyou need bred sows—sows whose litters will 
mseale. Get the catalog today. 
,H. BARTZ, Westgate, lowa 
ied Poland Bred Sow Sale Febiuary 24 
a Missvuri State Fuir 1926; and Harvester By, 
d prize aged boar at 1925 .aticnal Swine Show. 
catalog; mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


af she fair being—let in class, 1st on get of sire 
+ and Grand Champion 
bh turber Jr a 
bred to hi 
you money, don’t fail to get our catalog and be 
of The Post Dispatch, first prize junior boar 
for 
¥, Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Hoice Fall and Spring Gilts 


Bred to a Top Son of OH BOW 
Pric.d Right 


as, D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 
OLAND BOARS 


April boars ready for service. They are by 
tige, The Robber, Wall Street and 
wnoted boars. @40 each. Also fall pigs now 
ytoship. These are by Matador. 

NSON BHKOS., Leslie, lowa. 


1 Sow Sale—tFebruary 16 


of tried sows. fall and spring gilts, bred to 
ck Rastus and Theodosius. Send for catulog. 
) C, Youngblood, Jefferson, lowa 


al Quality Poland China Gilts 


Sale. Bred to The Leader, for March and 
pil farrow, Buy sows early. For price and des- 
ouwrite. M. P. Mancher, BRolfe, lowa 

















SPOTTED POLAND.-CHINAS. 


BRED GILTS 


Gite by prominent boars bred to Paramount 
| tor, my new herd boar, he is a reali one. 
98 gord fall yearling boar for sale. Write for 

on thie stock. Wm. O. Nots, Creston, Ia. 


POTTED ARMISTICE DAY 


February 16, in Creston, lowa 

ee Bune bred to the only sun of The 
istice in the Spotted Breed. bend for 
ioe. T. M. Haydon, Creston, Iowa, 








TAMWORTHAS 


amworth Sows 


the 60Ws are scarce, buy now and save money. 
We the type and quality you Iike Write for 
Wiees, A. m. Augustine, Kose Mill, lowa 


AMWORTH SOWS 


Bred for March and April farrow. These are well 
&, carry the best of bloodiines and are immune. 
— : oe. Write early if you want the 

Krug Geed — e west of Johnson Station.— Also 
ee 





. J. 3. NEWLIN, Grimes. ia. 





betes PSHIRES 
rrr a 
Sale. R. L. Defender 


For 
Sow one of the winners at the 1925 


Swine Show is a boar several of these 

to. Others are bred to a son of 

ah, Wri e. ese sOWs ere excellent individ- 
MR, A for more information if interested. 
AYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 





einen HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


195 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts 
, els and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
ad 00d breeding aged Stallions for sale 

' ‘rus, Holbert Farms, Greeley, la. 








Vin. SAOmM 
anne Jacks—Percheron Stallions 


Selection registered Black Mam- 
Barats of breeding ages [egtstered. 
Wid by nal stallions coming 2-yrs. 

“Ib prize-winning sire. 
Met Chandler, “i Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ie 


Sin SHEEP. 
ew Choice sri ired ehrep- 











a 


Anita, lowa 
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DUROCS FROM EVERGREEN SPRUCE 


This is to direct attention to the offer- 
ing from Evergreen Spruce herd owned 
by Messrs. Grant Lynn & 6on, toa be sold 
at Spirit Lake, Iowa, February 12. Those 
who have seen their exhibit at the many 
fairs last fal! know full well the high 
character of their herd. Their extensive 
winnings, including the Minnesota tate 
Fair and Sioux City, were numerous, and 
the winners, were all siréd by Radio Mas- 
ter. Listed in this sale are 35 tall and 
spring gilts, and practically all are by 
Radio Master. A careful examination of 
the lot will impress one as coming trom 
a great sire. Lynn & Son are iree to 
state that they have never submitted an 
offering so good. To buy geol bro d 
sows is of great importance. To buy the 
same sows bred to a topper of a boar is 
of still greater importance. Lynn & Son, 
realizing this, were particular in the se- 
lection of the boar they bought. It was 
at the Waltemeyer sale that they ‘found 
him, a son of the Iowa first prize aged 
boar, J. D.’s Colonel, who also was the 
reserve champion at the National Swine 
Show. The pig they bought is Giant 
Colonel 4th, and he has fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of the buyers, and a little 
more. He has much to live up to if he 
equals Radio Master as a sire, and Lynn 
& Son have every confidence that he will 
do this, and perhaps more. Ask for the 
catalog and learn all. Note the an- 
nouncement in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 


MILLER’S POLAND CHINA SALE 


February 12, at Dayton, Iowa, will take 
place one of the important Poland China 
sales of the season. It is that of Mr. 
D. A. Miller’s. The much talked of young 
boar, The Native,-is a strong feature of 
the sale. He is the latest addition to the 
Miller herd, and we believe the Dest ad- 
dition ever made. He was purchased to 
mate with one of the greatest bunches of 
gilts seen by anyone this year. He is a 
son of The Robber, and about the only 
thing we can see in him that might indi- 
cate a robber is that he might have 
robbed his sire of a lot of his guvod yquali- 
ties. He is a great pig. Wonderful ex- 
panse, symmetrical in his makeup, just 
a real outstanding boar. And, by the 
way he is a high-priced fellow. In speak- 
ing of the Miller herd, permit us to say 
that it approaches a very high plane, The 
foundation was all of champion material 
and this type has been closely guarded. 
The particular buyer will have much to 
expect if he does not find here what he 
wants. To know the Miller way of con- 
ducting business, its thoroness in all the 
smaller details, its.care in culling and in 
selecting boars to carry the standard of 
the herd still higher, all have a meaning 
to the careful buyer. We urge that you 
ask for the catalog and study it care- 
fully. Note the announcement in this 
issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


HENDRICKS POLANDS PLEASE 


The herd of J. C. Hendricks, Hazel 
Green, Wis., has been at the very fore- 
front in the minds of the breeders since 
back in 1904, when this herd was estab- 
lished. For years this was the home of 
the famous Wisconsin Orange, a boar 
that did the breed a lot of good. Year 
after year there have been two sales 
each year from this herd. Breeders and 
stockmen have come to watch for the an- 
nouncement of the sale dates of this herd, 
realizing that there will be a real offer- 
ing driven out. - So it is this year; Joe 
Hendricks will drive out forty head of 
400-pound gilts of popular breeding, bred 
to a trio of real boars. High Man, by 
The Hifghwayman, was one of the top 
sons of this noted sire to sell last fall. 
Here should be litters of exceptional 
value. No boar could be bred better and 
having been mated to these choice gilts 
they are bound to be good. Wonder Ray 
and War Tax will please. Wonder Ray 
was sired by Sun Ray, the boar that sired 
both of the world’s champion ton litters 
of 19254 Altogether, the offering and the 
boars they are mated to will meet the 
requirements of the _ critical breeder. 
Write for your catalog and plan now on 
being at the sale.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


“BOB” REED’S SALE, FEBRUARY 12 


Have-you seen Bob’s slogan, and can 
you beat it? Here it is: ‘‘You may pay 
more for brood sows, but you will not 
buy better producers.” When you find 
a herd of Durocs that have proved bet- 
ter producers, it will be something to talk 
about. And we again make special men- 
tion of the herd boar, Rainbow Sensa- 
tion, that will sire the crop of pigs you 
raise from sows bought at this sake. He 
is one of the all-around best productions 
of the Waltemeyer herd. He has sired 
show stuff and he has been a winner him- 
self wherever shown. If you haven't a 
catalog, be sure to ask for it at once. 
See announcement in this issue. And 
don’t forget that the first prize aged sow 
and the third prize junior yearling sow 
sell, the latter a litter sister to the grand 
champion, both bred to Rainbow Sensa- 
tion.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

ENGEL’S PRIZE WINNING POLANDS 

February 2 is the date_of the A. C. 
Engel sale at Rockwell City, Iowa. At- 
tention was called last week to the out- 
standing qualities of the gilts in the of- 
fering, their rare bloodlines, and the two 
boars to which they were bred. What we 
may say here can be but a repetition of 
our remarks in last week’s issue, except 
that we might here announce that the 
herd won thirty-three firsts, ten seconds 
and twelve, championships at the leading 
Iowa district shows the past year, con- 
clusive evidence of the individual excel- 
lence of the herd. Not one in the offering 
but you would be proud of in your herd. 
A daughter of Index sells, litter mate to 
The UIssue. Others by The Genie, The 
Highwayman, Black Pepper and Inspira- 
tion add to the attractions. They are bred 
to The Highlander and High Ideal, two 
real boars. The sale is next Tuesday. 
See final announcement.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv: 
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“THE NATIVE” 
Sale of Poland Chinas 


It’s the D. A. Miller Sale, at Dayton, la. 
FEBRUARY 12—FRIDAY 


We regret not having a cut of the young boar The Native to insert in 
this ad. He is without doubt the most talked of young boar'of the 1925 
crop sired by The Robber. Nor can we stress too highly the 40 lots listed, 
mostly bred to The Native. Ten are fall gilts of great expanse, uniform- 
ity and smoothness—wonderful gilts. As No. 1 we have listed a junior 
yearling by The Rainbow and from an Armistice dam. She will make any 
herd better. Balance are spring gilts of the type leading breeders are 
selecting for future herd sows. Sunny Armistice, Peddler and Index rep- 
resent their sires, while their dams, we might say, are the pick of the 
daughters of The Pathfinder, Rainbow, Eliminator, Outpost, Armistice, 
etc. No sale offers more inducement for the keen siudent of ‘Poland 
Chinas out for a few brood sows. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


D. A. MILLER, DAYTON, IOWA 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Represensative 
H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 
Interurban cars will be met at Harcourt day of sale, also parties will 
be met at Dayton. 























Engels Top Offering of Polands 
Rockwell City, lowa, February 2 


Once again we remind you of the extraordinary string of 40 bred gilts we will 
sell, and of the two supremely good boars, THE HIGHLANDER, six times grand 
champion, and HIGH IDEAL, a nifty son of The Highwayman, to which they are 
bred. And as to breeding you will hardly fail to be interested in daughters of The 
Genie, The Index, The Highwayman_ Inspiration, Black Pepper and The High- 
lander, sires of this offering. See them next Tuesday. 


A. C. ENGEL, Rockwell City, lowa 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces* Farmer Repr. W. J. Murphy, Auctioneer, 








Swenson’s Annual Duroc Sow Sale 
Dayton, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 11 


In the 40 spring gilts we will sell, we will only repeat what others have said 
when we state that they eclipse any previous offering we have sold. A large per 
cent are granddaughters of Great Orion Sensation, being by. his two great: sons, 
SAMPSON and SUPERIOR. Bred perhaps higher than any Sensation offering 
to be sold. Mated as they are to our two big, flashy pigs, De Luxe Colonel, by 
Great Colonel and Leader Stilts, by The Leader, affords opportunity for procur- 
ing the last word in high-class Durocs. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


G. A. SWENSON, DAYTON, IOWA 


G. O. SATRE, Auctioneer. 








lowa Gentleman Sale of Hampshires 
UTE, IOWA, FEBRUARY 15—MONDAY 


IOWA GENTLEMEN is considered by many of wide observation as most 
nearly approaching the ideal of a Hampshire sire. .It took a very strong figure to 
bring him to our herd. ‘In our sale are 40 fall and sping gilts worthy of the careful 
consideration of the purchaser of seed stock. Mainly they will be bred to IOWA 
GENTLEMAN. Your attendance at our sale will be found worth while if for noth- 
ing more than to see this boar. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


O. W. JONES, Ute, lowa 


BIG CLOSING OUT SALE OF BELGIAN HORSES 
At Independence, lowa, February 18, 1926 


seven miles southwest of town. 31 HEAD REGISTERED BEL- 
GIANS—31. Our entire herd. Pedigree for every animal furnished sale day. Write 
today for the catalog. It tells the story. A postcard brings it. Col. Reppert, Auct. 


0. D. HILLMER & SONS, Independence, lowa 


THE WORLDS CHAMPION JACK O’DIAMONDS 


_ If you are planning on winning in 1926, you should be sure to play your cards 
right and have a litter by JACK O’ DIAMONDS. They sel] 


FEBRUARY 12, 1926 


Sows and gilts by MAINSTREET, WILDFIRE, PATHFINDER’S EQUAL, 
TITANIC CLANSMAN, WILDWOOD and other noted boars. Write today, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, for catalog. Chas. Taylor, Auctioneer. 


MASSEE & MASSEE, Nashua, lowa 


 LIBERATOR’S LEADER 


A Bensational prospect. A boar destined to get things done in the Spotted breed. He is the kind that 


new families of hogs originate from. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1926 
Litters seil in lowa by him. Sows mated to him by The htming, Fashion Wildfire, Aris- 
tecrat’s Ideal and others. To you who want a top fall sale in 1926, get one of these feature litters. 
The catalog Is ready. Get yours by mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Chae. Tay i 
WAVERLY, 10WA 


EDWARD THURM, 7 Miles Rast, 2 Miles North 








At farm, 
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WALLACES' FARMER, January 29, 





POLLED HEREFORD WEEK AT 
DES MOINES 

On February 8, 9 and 10, the American 
Polied Hereford Breeders’ Association, 710 
Old Colony Blidg., Des Moines, will hold 
their annual show and sale. Those who 
are familiar with the past shows the 
American Polled Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
siation has put on and the quality of their 
sale offerings, will not need to be re- 
minded that the show will be more than 
worth while attending, as none of the 
breeds have made a better show at Des 
Moines than the Polled Herefords. The 
various breeders all over the country take 
pride in bringing their entries to Des 
Moines, and it gives those interested in 
the Polled Hereford breed an egpeeceaey 
to study the best specimens of the breed, 
and likewise to buy. There are 120 en- 
tries in the show and 65 of the cattle will 
go in the sale, The fifty bulls in the sale 
range from 12 to 36 months old, and they 
are typical of the very best the breed 
affords. Breedere desiring to select the 
choicest kind of a herd sire will find plen- 
ty of opportunity in this offering. It will 
be no less an opportunity for farm folks 
who desire a bull that will take the horns 
cff of their grades, and that will produce 
steers that will be of the best feeder type. 
The best bloodlines of the breed are rep- 
resnted in the bulls in this sale, and it is 
an offering of unusual merit. There are 
fifteen cows and heifers included in the 
sale. The cows with calves at foot, of 
which there are a number, and the bred 
heifers, will be particularly desirable for 
those wanting to found a herd of pure- 
bred cattle ‘of a breed that is rapidly 

owing in favor. The offering comes 
“from the representative herds of the 
breed, and we know that our readers who 
come to Des Moines on February 8, 9 and 
10, to attend the show and sale, will not 
be disappointed in the quality and breed- 
ing of this selected Polled Hereford: of- 
fering. Catalog giving full particulars 
concerning the show can be had by writ- 
ing the American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, 710 Old Colony Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. We urge our readers 
to send for it, look it over carefully and 
to plan to be in Des Moines during Polled 
Hereford Week. Look up the advertise- 
ment in this issue. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking for it.—Advertising 
Notice. 
THE eae ree a A 

EAL OFFERIN 


John salam Cuba ae Wis., holds” 


his annual bred sow sale on February 4, 
In the past John has time and again had 
the top sale of the state. I just mention 
this to show the kind of Polands devel- 
oped on this farm. This year you will 
find big, well grown and typy gilts by 
The Moulder, that outstanding son of Re- 
Mable Pathfinder, mated to The Storm. 
Gilts by Better Buster mated to The 
Moulder; here will be litters that can’t 
be beat. Now, men, this boar, The Mould- 
er, will suit-—he'll do. If you have seen 
the boars sired by this fellow or if you 
will be at this sale and see his gilts in 
the sale offering, I know you will own 
a sow bred to him. The gilts are right; 
they: are bred to boars that are right, 
and their litters can’t help but be right. 
If you can’t be there, have an order there 
‘or me; I'll get you a good one or more,— 
Prank O. Storrs, Adv. 
A SPLENDID OFFERING SELLS 


On ‘February 2, Anderson Bros., of 
West Liberty, Iowa, sell a splendid of- 
fering of bred sows. In the past years 
Anderson Bros. have sold a sale of bred 
sows every spring, and these sows by 
their own development and their being 
mated to boars that were right at the top 
in. bloodlines and individuality, were able 
to produce better Polands. That, I say, 
is the reason why Anderson Bros.’ Po- 
lands have come to mean so much to the 
breeders. This year the offering is right 
and bred to boars that need no apologies, 
I look for even hetter litters. Be at the 
sale. The offering will suit, and I know 
the litters will be money makers for you. 
If you can’t get there, send me a mail or- 
der. I will handle it carefully and get 
you a real sow.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

ATTENTION! 

This will be the last reminder of the 
E. C. Forest sale, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
on February 3. Very few sales in the 
past several years have contained as 
many promising sows, sows that look as 
tH#® they would produce real honest-toe 
goodness money-making litters, as there 
are in this sale. Those ten fall gilts by 
Gladiator Emancipator, bred to Giant 
Pathfinder, I believe, are as valuable as 
any sows to sell this winter. I don't be- 
lieve they could be mated to a _ better 
boar, a boar that would mate better with 
them to make their litters more valuable, 
The spring gilts are on a parity with the 
above mentioned gilts and quite a few are 
bred to Robber King; the others are bred 
to Giant Pathfinder. Look up the ad in 
the last issue of this paper, and ‘Let's 
Go.!"” T will be there, and if I meet you 
I won’t have any apologies to make for 
the offering. If you can’t be there, have 
an order there for me.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

MONSEES’ MAMMOTH JACK SALE 


L. M. Monsees, Smithton, Pettis county,- 


Missouri, one of the leading breeders of 
mammoth jacks, announces a closing out 
sale on February 15 and 16, when sixty 
head of high-class registered mammoth 
jacks and jennets will be sold. Mr. Mon- 
sees is manager of the sale, Ira E. Melton 
being the trustee and mortgagee, Par- 
ticulars concerning the offering can be 
had by writing L..M. Monsees, Manager, 
Smithton, Mo. The catalog gives inter- 
esting details.—Advertising Notice. 

A GRAND CHAMPION OFFERING 

At Sheridan, Mo., on February 8, C. P. 
Dowis & Sons sell fifty head of Spotted 
Poland Chinas. The entire offering will 
be either bred to or sired by their grand 
champion boar at the American Royal, 
1924. Their show herd goes in, too. Spot- 
ted breeders should get the catalog and 
attend.—Advertising Notice. 


wEEK 


NATIONAL BREED SHOW AND SALE 
DES MOINES, IOWA, FEBRUARY 8, 9, 10, 1926 


IOWA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
SELLING 


50 Bulls from 12 to 36 months old, 

with size, bone, quality, 
breed type, desirable pedigrees, goo 
color and markings. Typical of the 
best the breed affords. Carefully de- 
veloped and fitted. Fit to head the 
best of purebred herds (either polled 
or horned) or to use tn commercial 
herds where real quality is essential. 
This sale is the year’s best buying 
opportunity. 


Cows with calves at 
15 Females foot, bred heifers, open 
heifers. Show cattle fresh from win- 
ning at big fairs. Breeding heifers 
from the breed’s best herds. Buyers 
wanting choice open heifers or young 
cows bred to well known sires will 
find them here. A wide choice of 
bloodlines and unexcelled individual- 
ity. Quality and real breeding value 
are available here. 


120 ENTRIES, including the 65 sale cattle and many others from twenty-three 


prominent herds in seven states. 


After the close of the fall show circuits the 
top ones gather here for the final contest. 


It will be a line-up that no lover of 


(Polled Herefords can afford to miss seeing. 


COME AND SEE! 


Don’t take the prejudiced or uninformed opinion of anyone about this popular 


and profitable breed. 


Investigate its merits for yourself. 


You'll find the qual- 


ity and breed character of the Hereford coupled with smooth polled heads, 


Satalogs only on request, 
COL. FRED REPPERT. 


SEND TODAY. This adv. appears but once, 


COL, H. L. HULL. 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSN. 


710 Old Colony Building 


Des Moines, lowa 











bred to STILTS PATHMASTER, at 


Not all are by Supreme. 
Colonel; 
Harvester and Sensation King. 


from Jefferson. 


FAIN’S DUROC FARM, 


Ask for the catalog. 





Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 


FAIN’S DUROC FARM 


will sell perhaps 50 head of those big, stretchy, broody looking gilts, largely by 
the grand champion SUPREME, noted for his extreme bone and ruggedness, and 


Emmetsburg, lowa, Friday, Feb. 5 


A dozen are by Colonel Majesty, son of Long King 
a half dozen of ScissorseStilts breeding; one each by the champions 
Our gilts are not highly fitted. 
will sell in spare flesh. They are “THE REAL ARTICLE,” however. 


Two busses daily each way past our door—Fort Dodge to Estherville; one 
Address, 


Rather, they 


Emmetsburg, lowa 


M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer. 














g DORR & SONS 


ROBBER'’'S MATE, 


at private treaty. 


HENRY DORR & SONS, 


H.-S. Duncan, Auctioneer. 





a good line-up. 
REVENUE and D.’S DECISION are the sires. 
spring gilts and four prize fall gilts are among them. 

Now, then, we are about to say something. 
bred to MOHAWK, the boar we consider as promising as any we ever owned—a 
son of Armistice; in short, a litter mate to PLAY BOY. 
sows bred to Play Boy can find the same thing here. 

Also a twenty-acre farm, highly improved, adjoining Marcus, will be offered 
For catalog, address, 


Annual Poland China Bred Sow Sale 


We are submitting a very large offering this year, and nearly every- 
thing is of the blood of our famous prize winners. 


MARCUS, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 10 - 


We will show you ten of the best fall gilts that ever looked into a saje ring; 
all by D.'S DECISION and from DIAMOND dams, 
year-olds that have proved our very best breeders. 
we have. the last word in the way of 


Four are yearlings and two- 
In spring gilts we feel that 
ANSWER’S EQUAL, 
The six prize 
Nearly all the spring gilts are 


Those who failed to get 


MARCUS, IOWA 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 




















Grant Lynn & Sons Approaching Duroc Sale 


In our annual sale to be held at Evergreen Spruce Farm, 


Spirit Lake, lowa, Friday, Feb. 12 


We are selling our entire show herd that captured 9 


prizes at the 


Minnesota State Fair besides a good string of ribbons at both Sioux 


Jity and Spencer and many other shows. 


All our winners were 


sired by Radio Master, greatest breeding son of the $2,000.00 


son of King of Pathmasters. 
Radio Master. 
with this, 


35 are fall and spring gilts by 
Here is real seed stock. But we are not content 
We purchased what in our judgment was the making of 
the best breeding boar sold last fall by Ja 


e Waltemeyer, in Giant 


Col. 4. His sire J. D’s Col., first’ at Des Moines and reserve cham- 


pion at the National. 


Giant Col. 4 is truly one of the giants of 


the north. We are building strong on him for next fall. 
We had a large number to pick the offering from, and can say that 


there will be no better lot of sows sold this winter. 


and learn more. Address 


GRANT LYNN &SON, 


Get our catalog 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer $pirit Lake, lowa 














FAIR ACRES SHORTHOR 
To be dispersed privately — 


18 young cows wens ten 2 hetfers, 10 yrj. a 
4 young bulls and 2 herd bulls. 4, tron dale’s Py 
1160952 and Beottish Victor 1852434, beth 
and 18 mo. ola, Mostly Scotch and very ueetul eg 
Must spend balance of my dage at Rochester. 
must move before March 1 or further p 
address T. Mi. SIMONSEN, Holfe, tou 


SUNNYDAL 


Am offering 3 red Scotch Shorthorn heifers 
Villager’s Image—real foundation ste 
number = why ong low dewn Bcoteb bulls 

rd wy age aes egy to the b x 
splen rr portunity for someone w 
start. Hera Federal Accredited, anting§ Be 
¥. A. CLARK, Laurens, fey, 


YOUNG SCOTCH Bt 


by the UppermiI! bull Villager’s Leader by y 
Coronet. Few real herd bheaders—one Marr 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with 
ter. Let us tell ayes more. Write or call on 
@. N. STENBERG, Buffale Cen 














POLLED SHORTHRORNS 


Polled Shorthorn £ 


We are offering 12 choice bulls from 7 to 16 
in age, red and roans from the most popular 
families. Accredited herd. 

S. B. Hudson & Sen, Rt. 5, Knoxvil 


Polled Shorthorn B 


Real berd bull prospects, from such fami 
Sweet Brier, Golden Drop, Sunnyblink and Myete, | 
white Sweet Brier, 20 months, especially good; 
and roans younger. ‘ 
HH. L. RYON & SONB, 








Laurens, 





JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS) 


Do you need a good Jersey bull or 

bull calf? If so, send for our Bull 

bone Bag 11 and you'll find what 
u ne: 


Waterloo Jersey Farm 
Waterloo, ‘lowa 




















lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the p 
from high record dams. Herd 
credited. Address 


Dairy Husbandry Dept., Ames, 








MOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE .HOLSTEIN 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 m 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly 
sible for you to get elaewhere such Values as We Ue 
Offering. Kd. Reneink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lt 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULSE i, 








ready for service and younger. World's 
breeding. Reduced prices before winter. Write 
come and see us. 

HARGROVE 4&4 ARNOLD, Norwalk, Is 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Sows§ 


bred for March and April farrow. Leadi ile 
lines. Prices ye ogg We also have fall 
either sex ready to 


MoKINLEY BROS. a ‘Sns., 


Please mention Wallaces’ ¥ 
when writing advertisers. 














AUCTIONEERS 


R. E. MILLER | 


Livestock Auctioneer. | 
BLANCHAED, 


FRANGIS J. Th 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER ~ 


Terms $50.00, Write for date 
SEKARSBORO, IOWA | 


J. A. BENSON - 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Mates $35 and $50 


Sheldon, r 


J, L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, i 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Purebred sales a specialty. Our terme bave 
ways b been modest. Write or wire for open ® 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Complete Home Study Course. All ane 

cessful. Catalog free. Also persona 

Short course for graduates of ALL schools. 
Auctioneers’ School of Experience 

807 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, na 


4 line 
Live he 4 
N H 
W.G. KRASCHEL scone 


Harlan. . 

I.E. Stickelman Livestock Auctlot ae 
H. J. MeMURRAY %UV%,oness 
COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA a 


AUCTION 
Oliver S. Johnson \\sini 
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Di ispersion Sale, Next Monday, February 1st 


5 Hampshire Bred Sows and gilts carrying 
the bloodlines of the famous Look- 
out and Wickware breeding. They are bred 
to Giant Moore, a boar from the well known 
Lippold herd and two other good boars of 
De Kalb King 160th breeding. 


For information, telephone collect Sunday 
to J. Il. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa or Wm. N. Dono- 
hue, Stanton, Ia.—Be sure to come or phone 
us your orders collect. 


100 head of choice feeding cattle also sell 


WM. N. DONOHUE, Stanton, jowa 


R. E. MILLER, Auctioneer. J. |. HOAG, Wallaces’ Farmer Fieldman. 


Farm 5 miles north 1 mile east of town 


FREEL HAS THE PROOF | || EVIDENCE OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


That Is What This Offering Is Featuring 


The good offering of gilts that sell from this herd is positive proof that C. D. The Moulder, the best boar we ever owned, and his get. While we have always 


eel is getting things done in the business of breeding and developing Polands. been thoroly sold on The Moulder as an individual, since watching his get develop 
They sell we are more and more convinced he is, by his breeding ability, destined to be one of 
the top breeding boars of the day. His tirst crop of pigs developed far better than we 


F a 2 R U A R Y 1 1 4 9g 2 6 expected. The gilts by him in our offering we know will cohvince you of his ability 
as a Sire. 
+ The Storm, by The Alaskan, a boar whose pedigree is rich in the blood of Disher’s 
Giant, and individually right, has been mated to the daughters of The Moulder. 
THE STAMP, by The Answer, and out of a dam by The Outpost, is the Daughters of Better Buster mated to The Moulder. We believe this offering will con- 
doar most of the offering is bred to. He is a boar carrying the same individu- tain some of the best litters that ever left our farm. 
ty and type as his famous sire. He is a boar with plenty of flash and style + 
ee individually he is right. He should sire great litters mated to the good These Litters Sell February 4, 1926 
gilts in the offering. COLONEL, by Twin Six, a big, rugged 1,000-pound boar, 
wil be mated to a few of the offering. During — past fal eesson we sold 73 bead of Rays mente The atentioe, and 
- we were unable to supply the demand for boars sired by him is on verifies our 
IT’S A REAL OFFERING...Most of the offering was sired by C. D.’s Lib- contention that Sesees by The Moulder will be in still greater demand sent year. If 
wator, a boar that proved his worth as a sire in this herd. Come to the sale ycu are going to buy bred sows, get the breeding that is in demand and your product 
and inspect the offering and the boars that are at the head of this herd. You will be easy to sell. ; 
will find a number of fall gilts here by C. D.’s Liberator that are right. They THESE WOULD BE TOPS ANYWHERE 
re big and typy, showing real brood sow character. The herd sows are mostly Six gilts by Better Buster, out of Lassie Arch Back, bred to The Moulder, Four 
dred by C. D.’8 LIBERATOR, THE RAINBOW and TYE’S LIBERATOR. Alto- pippins by Better Buster, dam by Reality, and bred to The Moulder. 
her the breeding # right, the individuals are right, and they are bred to boars Several giits by The Moulder show prospects, bred to The Storm. 
that will make the litters worth while. Write today for the catalog and plan to From a Breeder’s standpoint it’s the best offering we ever 
te at the sale. Cols. Graham and Bingley, Auctioneers. Frank O. Storrs will Be sure to get your name in early for a catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
present Wallaces’ Farmer, Send all buying orders to Frank: O. Storrs, who represents this paper. We guar- 
antee his selections. 


D. FREEL, Runnells, lowa JOHN HENDRICKS, CUBA CITY, WISCONSIN 


GARDHOUSE & HENDRICKS, Auctioneers 


‘cau Good Litter Makes aGood Herd Better | |wac're | High’s Rival 


besser i TWO DUROC BOARS 


Harel Green, acne RONEN cng That Bring Home The Bacon 


te ih Son of 
By Sun Ray 
ie’ Micitwermen 
Dam by Big Bob Dam by Revelation 







































































both when they’ are entered in the big shows or when their get is entered. Both 

Dam by Orange Boy first prize winners, Des Moines and Sioux City, the latter twice first, the former the 

\ High Man was the top son of The Highwayman that we could find last fall. His sire of the junior champion at Sioux City last fall, and in all he sired a- string 
ype and general herd boar make-up, together with his rich pedigree, makes him a of winners that placed him in the upper class of Duroc sires. Be at our sale at 

t as a real sire. Wonder Ray is a son of Sun Ray, the sire of both world’s 

tord ‘ton litters last year. War Tax is a — of The Redeemer. We know 


& P 
a ae oeiicrivE fun pantuen Larest raston Kiron, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 9 


lake up the bulk of this offering. These gilts will be weighing right at the 400 pound 

aes sale day, carrying the type and general brood sow make-up that has made this where you will have opportunity to buy the get of these boars bred opposite ways. 

* famous. We will sell 40 head of gilts as good as and well grown as ever left this This will be our choicest offering of the many gone out from our farms, and rightly 

cre sale. We haow .licy have been mated to boars that will make their fitters so. We own two of the greatest boars the breed, judged from any angle. Four hun- 
se 

dred pound gilts will be the rule, not the exception... All spring and fal) gilts except 

° - APSOW HERD SECOND TO NONE a very few. Two junior ye arlingg by Intense Colonel, both prize winners, both 


We have always maintained the best sow herd possible, realizing a sow herd is of show sows. There is yet time for the catalog. Be sure to ask for it. Address, 


Aitmost impor tense in producing better Polands, Get the catalog today by men- 
in os... 4. B. A. Samuetson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, lowa 
i a a a 8 8 

ig IC. Hendricks, Hazel Green, Wis. Fe eee ’ 


GARDHOUSE & HENDRICKS, Auctioneers HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
SEE OUR FALL BOAR PIGS OFFERED AT PRIVATE TREATY 


ALAST REMINDER!!! 
ve er a ea ul ocs that Thos. GrNfin & Son, of Manson, Iowa, wi!l sell the FIRST PRIZE GILT at the 
last Sioux City fair. g olk ‘hing f ge February 3; also 


, in their annual Poland China bred sow sale, 
a lot of others—45 in all—among which will be found plenty of material to strength- 


', REAL PROFIT MAKERS maTeRtavizen rue paortt 


are the two grand young boars to which the offering is mated. 


Alta, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. 10 The Sale is next Wednesday 


THOS. GRIFFIN & SON, Manson, lowa 
Sale at farm, nine miles north of Alta. Listed are 45 fall and spring gilts Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. V. J. Murphy, Auctioneer. 

and five tried sows, and they are by such boars as WALT’S KING OF ALL, 

NTENSE COLONEL, COLONEL INTENSE and GRAND COLONEL. Note 
our herd is strong in the Colonel blood 


They are bred to MASTERPIECE, our yearling Luar, and to IMPROVER, ‘ Baumhover Sells Durocs Bred To The Marksman 


Alimebred Sensation pig purchased to improve our herd. MASTERPIECE is 
®boar of at scale, most pleasing type and is unusually heavy boned. He CARROLL, IOWA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6th 


® what we have long been looking for. With fifty to select from, you will Fifty gilts, big ones, mostly by The Robin, séll mn as \eeneth eiadamereinenn 
Pron by attending the sale. Address for catalog, mainly; a few bred to H. A.’s Colonel, by Intense Colonel. THE MARKSMAN 
: was the top of the Herman ‘Toelle sale, and has been pronounced by some as the 


; pig cembining more good points than = other farrowed in the spring of 1925. 
| 9 ay owa All we ask is that you see this string of big, stretchy giits, and the boars to which 
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they are bred. If you have seen better, please tell us so. By prompt request, a 
catalog may be had. Address, 


HENRY BAUMHOVER, ™. ™. CRUISE, Auctioneer. CARROLL, IOWA 





























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





“I never raised chicks except with the hens before 


and will say I never enjoyed my workilike I did this 
summer with my Kozy Brooder House. It is just as 
easy to care for a large number in your Brooder 
House as a small number with hens. The chicks seem 
80 contented and cozy and always in the dry night or 
day. If a rain comes up while one is away from home 
you do not worry for you know they afe safe."’ 


Mrs. W. C. Polderboer, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


“We have an 8xi0 Kosy Brooder House and we sure 
think that “Kozy” te the right name forit. There 
isn’t a thing & person could improve. We raised 250 
Rhode Island Reds in it and lost only five. Now they 
weigh around 8 pounds and we still keep them in it at 
night. There is no danger of getting them over- 
heated,” Mrs. James Vokoun, Elberon, Iowa. 


The rock-bottom price you pay for a KOZY BROODER HOUSE comes 
back to you the first season and with extra profits, too, above what you 
would ordinarily make from your chickens. Then: you have the brooder 
house free to use for years after. 

Figure it out for yourself. With flocks varying from 200 to 500 chicks, 
the average loss runs from 50 to 100. At a dollar per hen this would about 
pay for one or two brooder houses, You are sure to save enough chicks in 
three months’ time to pay for one brooder house and the chances are that 
you will save enough to pay for the house twice over. Remember, too, there 
is more money coming from the rest of the chickens you raise for they are 
bigger, healthier birds—worth more on the market, 


Fills the Missing Gap in Poultry Raising— 
Be Secure from Chick Time to Market Time! 


Chickens properly housed are half-raised. Poor housing means hud- 
dling, trampling, darkness and cold. Wrong ventilation, dampness and filth 
breed disease. Some experts claim that 50 per cent, fully half, of the chicks 
are likely to die during the first six weeks and nearly all losses are blamed 
to improper housing. 

Hundreds who have bought KOZY BROODER HOUSES tell us how easy 
it is to raise ALL of their chicks free from disease and vermin and free from 
pests. No worry or bother and with very little care. The KOZY BROODER 
HOUSE is your profit protection. It raises all your chicks safely through 
the danger period. 


All Big Husky Fellows of Even Growth—Start 
Raising Earlier and Longer 


You can raise more chicks with the KOZY BROODER HOUSE. Start your 
season weeks earlier. Continue weeks longer. Add two months to your growing 
season. Double your egg production. Hens will continue laying during the winter 
months when comfortable in the KOZY HOUSE. 

See how the, KOZY BROODBDPR HOUSE safeguards and protects every chick— 
why they all grow to big, healthy, even size. Floods of sunlight brighten every 
corner and crevice. Dryness and warmth gives them ideal housing. Disease, ver- 
min, mites, lice—all are driven out. Perfect ventilation keeps the chicks alert and 
active. Comfort even on cold or damp days means constant health. Users write 
in time and again they would rather raise a flock of several hundred in a KOZY 
house than bother with one hen. 


How the KOZY Brooder House Is Made 


Very best of materidle are selected. 
flooring. This lumber does not shrink or leave cracks. Roof and sides are air- 
tight, while roof boards are covered with slate surfaced roofing. Roosts are of 
2-inch material, rounded on top. The roosts can be adjusted to different heights 
conveniently for the younger birds. This starts them roosting earlier. 

GROUND DIMENSIONS—8 ft. long and 10 ft. wide. Height at greatest point is 7 ft. 
The door is 6 ft. high. Sills, corner posts, cross pieces, raftérs, etc., are of 2 inch mate- 
rial, We can furnish larger sizes in 10x12 ft., 10x16 ft. and 10x24 ft. 

UNITS ARE ASSEMBLED—EASY TO SET UP. The ends, sides, roof, etc., are all 
completely assembled at the factory. When you receive your KOZY HOUSE simply bolt 
these sections together and it is ready—rigid and strong. Easy to set up and requires 
only a short time. The house is painted with the best grade of lead and oil paint. 


“Tt could not buy the lumber and 
build one for twice what J paid for 
your house.” 

Elizabeth Hogan, 
Corning, Iowa. 


“T have sold enough young roosters 
to pay for my Kozy Brooder House.” 
Mrs. Marian Crosser, 
Sutherland, Iowa. 


“It is easier to care for a large num- 
ber of chicks in a Kozy Brooder House 
than a single old hen with two dozen 
chicks.” 

Mrs. E. E. Wollenhaupt, 
Bridgewater, Iowa. 


Dept. A, 
G. F. Manufacturing Co., 
Exira, lowa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me prices and 
free booklet on the Kozy Brooder House. 


Sides and roof are of finest 4-inch fir 











Why You Can Buy the KOZY Brooder Cheaper 
Than Lumber Costs 


The G. F. Manufacturing Co., the makers of the KOZY BROODER 
HOUSE, is a subsidiary of the G. F. Construction Co. This latter concern 
is a large firm that builds school houses, public buildings, etc., during the 
construction months. During the winter months, when bu!!ding is at a stand- 
still, these skilled carpenters and painters are employed to build KOZY 
BROODER HOUSES. We cut costs down to the bone, since our main ob- 
ject is to give these men employment during the winter months. 


Then, we buy all our materials in carload lots and take the best that the 
market affords. Everything is systematized in our special brooder house 
factory so that no time or material is wasted. 


It is only natural that when we build hundreds and hundreds of brooder 
houses—many every single day—that we can turn them out cheaper—and 
with our quantity buying—at a much greater saving, than you could do in 
building only one even if it were planned almost as good as is the design of 
the KOZY BROODER HOUSE. 


Write now for prices and further details. Start saving every chick this 
season. Do away with most of the work and all of the risk. Send in the cou- 
pon today. We shall be glad to reply at once. 


The G. F. Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. A, Exira. Iowa 











